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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 








THE U. 8 CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HBLL.” 
ta" ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South condition of th 
assent to the 


slaves. The first was the immunity, 
< ; the African slave men 3 
e stipulation to surrender itive slaves—an ¢en- 
gpoment positively prohibited by 
vered from Sinai; and thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the of popular representation, of a repre ~ 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name . .» « Its reciprocal operation 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 


of the free ple, in the American Congress, and 
hereby to the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 


VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Abana, 
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SLAVE EMANCIPATION. 

. arrived when empty declamation on 
iavery, and angry denunciations of 
‘longer avail to excite public indig- 
ia , ceased to be the stalking horse 
a) ambition and mercenary adyen- 
did avail to promote the cause of 
hot rather tended to retard its pro- 
+ -evlgding the co-operation to that end of 
ns he \ders, without which the object 
tained; unless, indeed, in the progress 

. a tion of the races shall become re- 
snly as the result of a servile in- 
that sh ll terminate either in the extermi- 
ee ; a k oc the subjugation of the whites. 
: rit aganess of the agitation at the North 
ontin ruishing slavery, has become ap- 
And in proportion as this agitation 
expect other men, of at least equal 
» and much more practical wisdom, to 
’ Joes to the wheel; Southern men as 
rw men who look at the subject in 
As an earnest of this state of 
read with much pleasure a series of 
» pen of Rev. Dr. Bangs, a leading 
e Methodist Episcopal Church, in 


Mo hme 03 
( i 


mn 5 


movement towards universal freedgm, we regard 
with great interest the course of events in Ken- 
tucky. Evidently there is a good work going on 
there; and if Northern abolitionists can be kept 
quiet, we anticipate the happiest results. A corres- 
pondent of the New York Observer, writing from 
Frankfort, after firing on account of the recent Con- 
vention of the friends of gradual emancipation and 
colonization in Kentucky, and the noble spirit 
of humanity and philanthropy there developed, 
adds— 


‘This movement is strictly of indigenous origin : 
it has not been promoted nor hastened, but, on the 
contrary, has been retarded, for many long years, by 
foreign inflyences. 

‘And now, if you wish to crush it—if you wish to 
blast the opening bud before it shall fully bloom and 
finally ripen into glorious fruit, get up another aboli- 
tion excitement at the North; send us abolition doc- 
uments, or any kind of documents in the remotest 
manner touching the subject of slavery; send us se- 
cret or open missionaries of emancipation, and your 
work is done. But if you wish to aid us in this great 
and glorious work, then cultivate and diffuse over the 
whole free territory of the Union, the spirit which has 
been exhibited in the New York Observer for the last 
twenty years, and your aid will be most gratefully 
received, and be most effective in its influence. I 
beseech the people of the North to forbearance, and 
non-interference, and non-agitation, by all the aspira- 
tions they feel for the universal freedom and eleva- 
tion of the African race. Nothing can or will prevent 
it, but such agitation and such interference, which 
will be as indignantly met and spurned by the eman- 
cipation party in Kentucky, as by any portion of its 
high-spirited and self-relying population.’ 








THE AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 
AND SLAVERY. 


The next annual meeting of the American Board 
is to be held at Oswego,—the very focus of Aboli- 
tionism in New York. At that meeting will be de- 
cided the question, ‘What shall be done with the 
Choctaw Mission?’ This Mission has been great- 
ly blessed, and its churches comprise over 900 mem- 
bers. A few of these happen to be slaveholders. 
The missionaries themselves hire slave labor, being 
unable to procure any other. These facts, having 
been presented by one of the Secretaries of the 
Board (Mr. Treat) at the last annual meeting in 
Boston, in that peculiar light which Abolitionists 
know how to cast upon every thing which has refer- 
ence to the question of slavery, gave rise to a warm 
discussion, from which it was manifest that there 
was a wide difference of opinion among the mem- 
bers, as to the course pursued by the Choctaw mis- 
sionaries, and also as to the doctrines set forth in Mr. 
Treat’s report. The subject was at length post- 
poned to the next annual meeting, which, as we 
have said, is to be held at Oswego, early in Sep- 
tember. To this meeting, many of the members and 
friends of the Board are looking forward with much 
anxiety. ° 

As a means of avoiding a direct issue on the ex- 
citing questions involved, which have already rent in 
twain two of the largest religious denominations in 
the U. States, the new Congregational paper in this 





vantages as well as the justice of 
tion are demonstrated, and a plan for its 
ent suggested, Although he had re- 
vod long and much on the subject, he yet re- 
; publishing his thoughts respecting it, 
phe thoroughly interwoven in the social 
f many of our States, that there was great 
1 Inst th » effort to remove it should uptear also 
ndations of the social fabric, confounding the 
i the bad in one common ruin, But now 
» public mind, no longer agitated with the ab- 
onritemant, has become calm enough to 
+ sober counsel, there is less motive for 

iy. and less danger in action. 
4s to the evils of slavery, which indeed are such 
to be perceptible to the most superficial observer, 
deems it of less importance to dw ell, than on the 
1ods to be adopted and pursued for their remo- 
Ry reference to the origin and history of sla- 
7 n the United States, he demonstrates that the 
whole people thereof, as well in the free as in the 
ve States, are responsible for the evils resulting 
im its establishment, and bound to co-operate i 
prudent and practical measures for extirpating the 
e from which they flow. ‘The pecuniary profits 
the slave trade were nearly engrossed by the 
Northern Colonists. From them proceeded the ship- 
ning, the men, and the capital requisite to conduct 
horrid traffic ; and we their descendants are now 
"ying the property derived from its prosecution. 
A very considerable portion of the substance we pos- 
193 was received in exchange for the progenitors 
f those slaves that now cultivate the Southern 
plantations. Finding their labor comparatively prof- 
itless at the North, our ancestors exchanged them 
for money, which they could employ profitably in 
the various branches of business, but chiefly so-in 
e African slave trade. At length, the revolting 
ielty and inhumanity with which it was prosecut- 
i, drew public attention to the iniquity of the traffic, 
iby the consent of nearly the whole civilized 


world, the African slave trade was declared to be 
piracy punishable with death. The cessation of sup- 
y enhanced the price of slaves in the markets of 
e South, and produced a gradual tendency in that 
ction, which soon resulted in reducing their 
thers in the Northern States to a very small frac- 
tion of the population. Emancipation at the North 
was thus effected almost without pecuniary sacrifice,-- 
in ample indemnity in money, in nearly all cases, hav- 
¢ been received therefor from the South. The 
elative position of the North and South, therefore, 
respect to slavery, is this: The North, after hav- 
ing partaken most largely in the profits of tke slave 
trade, holds its property free from the incumbrance 
slavery, and in a manugeable shape, to be em- 
"yed as capital in such department of human in- 
dustry as its proprietor may select. The South, on 
the other hand, holds its property, in great part, in 
slaves; its lands have become sterile, and its people 


degenerate, under the curse of slave labor, It 
groans under the evils entailed upon it, but hitherto 
has found no remedy that would not aggravate its 
misery. ‘Then comes the mockery of self-righteous 
exhortation from the North— Emulate our virtuous 


example, and rid the land of slavery”  * Willingly, 
s the reply, ‘if you, from whom we bought our 
slaves, will take the purchase off our hands, and re- 


eve us of a bad bargain.’ ‘Such an act would be 


tion of the right of property in human 


ngs, rejoins the North, ‘ and that we cannot con- 

entiously assent to,’ 

Although the view of the subject above presented 
is not fully developed in the essays of Dr. Bangs, it 

ins to us to be a fair deduction from his assumed 


The plan of emancipation preposed by 
ised on the obligation resting upon the 
e people of the United States to effect it,—not 


iis b 


lecrying the evil,—by exposing and condemning 
but by a sacrifice of time and money, and by a 
itration of national effort, which alone are ad- 

tate to the removal of an evil so gigantic as sla- 
very s acknowledged to be. The application of this 
tort, however, must be directed with the greatest 


rudence and caution, to prevent the infringement 
ights guarantied by the federal compact. The 
overnment of the United States can exercise no 
risciction over slavery as it exists in the States. 
gisiation on this subject belongs exclusively to the 
Dr. Bangs proposes that Congress shall of- 
) tie several States a specific sum per head for 
very slave that shall be emancipated, ‘ leaving it to 
¢ State Legislatures respectively to adopt their 
*n measures for effecting the object—for fixing 
‘time, the age at, and the circumstances under 
emancipation shall take place. The provi- 
“on applicable to their condition should be made for 
‘e nurture of the young and helpless, and for the 
‘pport of the aged and infirm. The amount neces- 
Bary emunerate the slave proprietors, Dr. Bangs 
vinpates to be 400,000,000, estimating the number 
‘slaves at 4,000,000, (which is at least 1,000,000 
*yond the fact,) and their average value, of all ages 
‘nd conditions, at $100 each; and he proposes that 
Vongress should raise the requisite amount, either 
¥ the levy of a tax, or by setting apart therefor the 
avails of the public lands, 
he constitutionality of this project, Dr. Bangs 
declines arguing ; for he avers that, if the right be 
— nung, it can be given to Congress in the way the 
nstitution prescribes by Article V. of that instru- 
ment. Hence we infer, that he would not urge its 
exercise, save under circumstances of such general 
consent of public sentiment as would authorize a 
. iodification, if necessary, of the Federal Constitu- 
‘On requisite to that end. 
After all, the great difficulty in the case is the im- 
possibility, at least, for the present, of bringing. the 
tninds of the people to assent to a project so vast, and 
‘pparently so costly. In its material features, the 
sem 's not new, but has often been suggested and 
pondered by philanthropists. The time may come 
me 0 public sentiment both North and South will 
- — it, but at present the case is far otherwise. 
When the cause of emancipation shall become a 
in rvading matter of interest to the people; when 
ites come to look upon slavery as a common calam- 
ay to be removed by a joint effort and sacrifice 
Aroughout the country, the way will be open for the 
*xecution of any such scheme as that T consid- 
48 a step in the progress of the 
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city (the Independent) recommends that the Mission 
be at once transferred to the Missionary Board of the 
Presbyterian Church (Old School.) Says that paper— 


‘ There appears to be a complete harmony of views, 
not only between the Choctaw Nation and the ad- 
joining slave States, but between the Choctaw church- 
es and the churches of those States, and between the 
missionaries and the Presbyterian ministry of the 
South-west. How obvious then is the solution of the 
difficulty which has arisen in regard to the Choctaw 
mission under the charge of the American Board ! 
Can any reason be suggested why these missionaries 
should not look for support to the Southern Presby- 
terians with whom they are in sympathy on the great 
question of the age, and who are their nearest neigh- 
bors, rather than to the Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians of the North, who are a thousand miles off 
from them, and with whom they cannot sympathize on 
that great question? Why should there not be at 
once an amicable arrangement between the Ameri- 
ean Board and the Assembly’s Board of Foreign 
Missions, by which the Mission shall be transferred 
from the one to the other?’ 


The suggestion, it seems to us, is a good one. If 
carried into effect, it will permit the mission to go 
on as it has hitherto been conducted, and produce, 
we trust, the same blessed fruits, while at the same 
time it will enable any whose consciences are trou- 
bled by what has been done, to abstain henceforth 
from a repetition of the crime. 

Unless the above course is adopted, we see no 
other alternative but either that the Mission must be 
sustained on its present basis by the present Board, 
(in which case the Abolitionists will make it an oc- 
casion of much mischief,) or be ‘cut off” in which 
case it is safe to presume that it will be taken up by 
a Secession from the present Board and its contrib- 
utors, and carried onas it has heretofore been. The 
expense is only $5000 to $6000a year. But sucha 
Secession would on various grounds be much to be 
deplored, and we trust there will be wisdom enough 
in the Board to forestall and prevent it. 

While on this subject, we beg to offer a single 
suggestion. Hitherto, the American Board has been 
a purely missionary body, and has confined its ef- 
forts to the spread of the gospel among the hea- 
then, including the North American Indians, some 
tribes of whom (and the Choctaws are one of them) 
have, chiefly through missionary efforts, become more 
thoroughly Christianized than the average population 
of New England. It has steered clear of the Shib- 
boleths of sectarianism, and the spasms of ultraism. 
None of our religious benevolent societies seemed 
to have less real connexion with slavery, or less oc- 
casion to be drawn into any controversy concerning 
it. But the Abolitionists were determined that it 
should be dragged in, if it would not come volun- 
tarily. They began by objecting to the receipt of 
money from slaveholders for the spread of the gos- 
pel; and more recently, by the discovery that thirty- 
eight slaveholding Indians among the Choctaws 
have been converted and admitted to the Mission 
churches, together with one hundred slaves, has fur- 
nished material for anew onset. But we are makin, 
our story too long. The suggestion which we wishe 
to offer is this: that as the at its meeting in 
Brooklyn, two or three years ago, adopted resolutions 
on the subject of slavery which proved to be general- 
ly satisfactory to the friends of missions, it would be 
a dangerous experiment now to abandon its conser- 
vatism, and resolve itself into an Abolition Society. 
As surely as it takes such a course, it will alienate 
many of its best friends and largest contributors. The 
public have had an opportunity to see the strength of 
the Abolition faction, and in the separate organiza- 
tion which they formed a few, years since, and which 
is still in existence. Its receipts are very small, 
and it has hard work to keep its machinery in mo- 
tion — New York Journal of Commerce. 





THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIE- 
Ty 


From the Charleston Mercury. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


‘The New York correspondent of the Washing- 
ton Union gives a brief but graphic sketch of the 
Anti-Slavery Convention, which w:]l be found an- 
nexed. Absurd and ridiculous as a this strange 
medley of fanaticism and folly, it is the leaven which 
is leavening the entire mass of Northern society, 
and judging from the progress of events during the 
past few years, but a brief period will intervene be- 
fore the most crazy of these silly enthusiasts will be 
undistinguishable from the great majority of thejcom- 
munity of which they are members. But a few 
ears since, and the opinions now entertained by 
rors Van Buren and Wituiam H. Sewarp, 
and made the basis of political action by a large and 
influential party, would have been stigmatized as 
fanatical and unconstitutional; and the supposition 
that such men as Frutmore and Cottamer would 
have been elevated to the high places of the Federal 
Government, and by the aid of Southern votes, 
would have been considered as perfectly preposte- 
rous. 
But, to the correspondent’s sketch of the Aboli- 
tion Convention :— 


‘The most remarkable effort was that of a dirty 
little shrivelled up man, who, not content with abus- 
ing the South, society, and the Christian church, 
whacked away with right hearty good will upon the 
practices of his own companions, the Garrisonites. 
The audience listened complacently enough to all this 
balderdash until he was pretty well into this branch 
of his speech. Then came the hisses, with which 
they occasionally vary their free discussions. At 
length a fat old lady, herself looking out of the 
eyes as if just out of a lunatic asylum, waddled up 
to the foot of the platform, and pointing up to the 
speaker, pronounced, in a shrill voice—* That man’s 
crazy.’ This se tall the rest of the crazy folks ina 
roar. Indeed, such a collection of bedlamites I 
never before saw out of asylums. Wendell Phil- 
lips and Garrison were present. The latter is a very 
ordinary looking enthusiast, whose countenance and 
person are redolent with the canting expression so 
common to those who, in the North, live after this 
fashion—on the gullibility of half-crazed people. 
Mr. Phillips is a tall, gentlemanly-looking person, 
with thin light hair and blue eyes, apparently some 
thirty-seven or eight years of age. He has a fine- 
ly developed head, and an aristocratic turn of coun- 
tenance, ill-according with the ugly mugs of the 
black spirits and white sprinkled around him, He 
possesses, undoubtedly, one of the first minds in 


Selections. 


PREE SOIL CONVENTION AT CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO. 


The Convention assembled at Empire Hall, May 
2d, at 11 o’clock. There was rather a thin attend- 
ance, and after organizing and appointing some 
committees, adjourned till 3, P. M. 

Convention met, committee on resolutions report- 
ed, after which Mr. Giddings delivered an address, 
he resolutions approve the Buffalo’ and Ohio 
Platform ; endorse M: . Chase, Mr. a and 
Mr. Root, exult over the repeal of the black laws, 
and extol those who secured said repeal ; denounce 
those members of Congress who voted to repeal 
Gott’s resolution; go in for a new State Constitu- 
tion; and for a grand celebration here on the 13th 
of July. An attempt is made to dodge the Hamil- 
ton county question by saying it involves no princi- 
ple, &c. &c. 

The phrase ‘ free soilers,’ on motion, was stricken 
out of the report, and that of ‘free democracy’ in- 
serted. 

Mr. Giddings was loudly called for, and he took 
the stand. He explained the grounds on which this 
new party was based, and claimed that it was dis- 
tinct from all others. He soon called the attention 
of the audience to General Taylor’s administration, 
and asked for the evidence of his devotion to the 
principles of freedom. 

He dwelt with much feeling and effect upon the 
horrors of the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, and efforts of himself, Gott, Root, Palfrey, and 
others, in the last Congress, to abolish the accursed 
traffic there. He pointed out the Whig members of 
!the North who had voted to repeal Gott’s resolution, 
and showed how thev had each and all been reward- 
ed by Gen. Taylor since his installation, Truman 
Smith had been tendered the home department, with 
a salary of $6000; Brady, of Penn., a salaried. offi- 
cer of $6000 ; Edwards, of Ohio, Superintendent of 
Hospitals, &c. &c. Mr. G. said that much as he 
had denounced Mr. Polk for rewarding northern 
traitors, neither he. nor Gen. Jackson, nor any other 
President, had ever prostrated his executive office to 
the degree to uphold slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, as had Gen. Taylor within the four first weeks 
of his administration. He repeated the charge 
made at Warren, concerning Gen. Taylor’s irterfer- 
ence with members of Congress, and said the Na- 
tional Intelligencer confessed, but attempted to avoid 
the charge. He said that question woald most like- 








New England, though upon this subject the world 
has long since pronounced him as deranged as his co- 
laborers, Abby Kelley and Lucretia Mott. His 
speech was a dignified argument against slavery, 
sliding rarely into the extravagaaces of which all 
said by the others was made up. He evidently ap- 
peared ashamed of his company. The showing of 


gress. 





From the New York Express. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES. 

The * Anniversaries, as the week draws near to a 
close, go on much more spiritedly that they did dur- 
ing the first two or three days. So far, we have 
kept our readers pretty well posted up with the in- 
teresting doings of such of our really philanthropic 
and religious societies as the public take, or are 
supposed to take, any real interest in; omitting for 
the most part the rabid incoherencies of the anti-sla- 
veryites, under the lead of Garrison, Phillips, Abby 
Kelley Foster, and others of that ilk. First, because 
we have on hand other matters, of much more gene- 
ral importance, which claim precedence in the col- 
umns of the Express; and second, because we are 
by no means sanguine that a tithe of our readers 
would take the trouble to peruse, what of these de- 
lectable doings a contrary conviction might persuade 
us to print. However, if there be any of our friends 
curious enough to know what is now saying and 
doing, and ranting, at the Tabernacle, they will find 
it all faithfully reported in the Express for the sec- 
ond week of May, 1848. The same speeches that 
were made then, about a ‘ dissolution of the Union,’ 
the same blackguardism of the Christian Church, 
North and South, and nearly about the same unbri- 
dled invective against the good men of all sections 
of the Union, now literally repeating over again, and 
repeated now so often that they have not even the 
little merit of novelty they once d. The 
clergy, the government, State and national; our va- 
rious political and philanthropic institutions, no mat- 
ter how sacred, or how respected—every thing and 
every body, in fact, upon which they can vomit their 
ribaldry, are damned and derounced in terms that 
would better become the spirits of darkness than 
men claiming to be rational human beings. 

These yearly fulminations of wrath and bitterness, 
however, are not without their uses, as we have often 
before remarked. Our New York Tabernacle is 
the safety-valve, through which escape all the radi- 
calism and disunion which a misguided philanthropy 
here, and in some of the Eastern States, contrives to 
generate in the course of a twelvemonth. Were so 
much Billingsgate and petty treason kept corked up 
tight, and not allowed free e it might gather 
strength enough in process of time (using a homely 
phrase) to burst the bottle, and bring upon our 
heads a disaster which can never happen, so long as 
we allow it to blow off steam as long and as loud as 
it likes. 





From the [Sunday Morning] Era. 


© * * * * * 


But pre-eminent above all in wild foolery and 
faint virulence, were the proceedings of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. It is not our purpose or desire to 
advocate the cause of slavery—we leave the entire 
subject to men better qualified to discuss it. But no 
man of sober sense could listen without contempt 
and derision to the fierce tirades in which these 
‘apostles’ have indulged. Such specimens of dec- 
lamation without argument, of passionate tepidness, 
of personal abuse, as were born of the agonizing 
throes of these gentlemen’s feeble fury, it has never 
been our fortune to hear before. No one, we fancy, 
will believe that converts to any cause can be gained 
by intemperance of expression, or that venomous 
malice will enhance philanthropy. ae ‘ 





Extract of a letter from the New York correspond- 
ent of the Boston Traveller :— 


Wm. L Garrison with his clique of followers are 
at the Minerva Rooms, at work at their old trade of 
dissolving the Union. I did not hear the annual re- 
port of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and s0 
do not know how much progress towards the goal of 
their hopes they have made during the year. I do not 
imagine, however, that the revolution which is 
to divide North and South, is quite at the door rm 
I presume they have not deemed it necessary to buy 
the powder to be employed in celebrating its con- 
summation. ‘The audience in whose e their 
discussions take place, numbers from 100 to 200. 











this Society evinces that they are making no pro- | 


ly come up at the next session, when he should meet 
|his accusers face to face.—Buffalo Rep. 





INJUSTICE OF SLAVERY TO THE FREE 
STATES. 


Mr. Wentworth, in writing to the Chicago Dem- 
ocrat, in a few lines places the injustice of the pres- 
ent slave representation in a light where no one can 
fail to understand it. He says: 


‘In the lower House, the South, with a popular 
vote of 846,002, has 84 members, while the North, 
with a vote of 1,934,005, has a representation of only 
149! The States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
with a popular vote equal to that of the whole South, 
are represented by 58 members in the lower House; 
the South by 84! The State of Wisconsin, with a 
yote of 38,166, is represented by 2 members in the 
lower House; while Texas, with a vote of less than 
a third—12,654, is represented by the same number ! 
Illinois, with a vote of 125,648, is represented by 7 
members in the lower House; while Virginia, with a 
vote of only 91,538, is represented by 15! more than 
double.’ 


The South tauntingly asks, What have we to do 
with slavery ? A more impertinent question could 
scarcely be expressed. Had we no more palpable 
connection with slavery than that moral interest and 
general responsibility which all good men owe to the 
cause of truth and liberty the world over, this would 
be a sufficient reason for the exertion of every ener- 
gy against the evil; but nearly all our politieal and 
even ecclesiastical relations are involved in the vile 
system. It besets us continually with its embarrass- 
ments and infamy ; at home we must sacrifice to it, 
abroad be dishonored by it. What has the North to 
do with slavery? Look at the above facts, and say 
if a magnanimous and self-respecting people—if any 
but slaves and cowards—can abide such facts with 

gged mouths? It is not the discussions of the 
North that encroach upon the South, but the slavery 
of the South that encroaches upon and degrades the 
North. How, in the name of our honor and our ev- 
ery interest, how is it that the North, with the aggre- 
gate commerce, manufactories, intelligence, internal 
iinprovements, and real force of the nation, has so 
long cringed obsequiously before the impotent bra- 
voism of the emasculated slave States? She can do 
so no more. Her determined people will compel 
their representatives to abandon this cowardly and 
disgraceful subservience. Slavery must hereafter 
not demand concessions, but beg for forbearance. It 
deserves neither.—Zion’s Herald. 





From the New York Ram’s Horn. 
MEETINGS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


On Wednesday evening, the colored people held a 
large and spirited meeting in Prince street, at which 
Messrs. Ward, Bibb and Garnet were advertised to 
speak. Messrs. Garnet and Ward on this occasion 
commented severely on the views of those who are 
opposed to abolitionists making special efforts to 
the Bible to the slaves. At this stage of the 
meeting, C. L. Remond was called for, who came 
ee and in our judgment in less than half an 
hour demolished the position of the other two a 
tlemen on this subject, and established beyond all 
controversy the fallacy of this half-hearted measure. 
We never saw the position of three such strong men 
as Ward, Garnet and Bibb so completely demolish- 
ed as theirs was by Mr. Remond, in so brief a space 
of time, and this after the audience had given a ver- 
dict the other way; and we trust that Mr. Bibb will 
not venture hereafter to press this subject upon the 
consideration of colored people. 

On Thursday evening, the meeting was held, by 
adjournment, in Zion’s Church, which was crowded 
to its utmost capacity. Mr. Bibb led off with eon- 
siderable warmth, and confined himself mostly to 
the Bible question, and in opposition to the previous- 
ly expressed views of Remond and Douglass. He 
was followed by Mr. Ward and Garnet, on the same 
side of the question, at considerable length ; after 
which, Mr. glass obtained the floor, and was 
again victorious on this question ; and concluded by 
exhorting the vast audience not to one cent 
towards this doubtful scheme. It being late in the 
evening, Mr. was in the act of 
from the house, when.Mr. Garnet rose to reply to his 
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continued tor an hourandahait. Neither gentleman 
could be heard, but both kept their feet until the 
lights were blown out, and it was not known which 
left the stand first. 

We shall abstain from making any comments on 
this delicate subject, but will leave our readers to 
draw their own conclusions of the propriety or im- 
priety of the conduct of the two parties. All we 
ve to say is, that it was an unfortunate occur- 
rence. 

On Friday afternoon, the great debate took place 
at the Minerva Rooms, between Samuel R. Ward and 
Frederick Douglass. The proposition for debate was 
affirmed by Mr. Ward, viz.: That the United States 
Constitution, in letter, spirit, and design, is essenti- 
ally Anti-Slavery. Mr. Ward opened the debate be- 
fore a highly intelligent audience, and consumed his 
half hour with considerable clearness and great 
power. Mr. Douglass consumed an equal amount of 
time in his opening reply, but appeared to make but 
little exertion, simply stating the proposition at issue, 
and the course he should take in sustaining his side 
of the question. Mr. Ward came forward again, 
and did himself and the people with whom he is 
identified great credit. Mr, Douglass closed the de- 
hate for the afternoon in one of his best efforts; al- 
most every word was an arguinent. In the evening, 
the debate was renewed, and quite equalled the pow- 
erand eloquence of the afternoon on both sides. 
Mr. Ward showed great tact and skill in managing 
the bad side of a question, and Mr, Douglass, with 
his apparent consciousness of the right, grasped the 
subject with the power of a lion. 

The debate was concluded without taking the 
question. ‘The discussion was conducted with great 
ability, courtesy, and urbanity, and the meeting ad- 
journed with the best of feelings. 





From Douglass's North Star. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN A. 8. SOCIETY. 


This body met in the afternoon, immediately after 
the adjournment of the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. We were unable to be present at its com- 
mencement, or to remain during its entire proceed- 
ings. We heard only an abstract of the annual re- 
port read by Lewis Tappan, Esq. The documents 
seemed to give a minute history of events affecting 
the anti-slavery cause during the last year, and will 
doubtless be valuable. After the reading of the re- 
port was finished, the President announced that mu- 
sic would be the next thing in order; thereupon 
four young boys, known as the Luca family, came 
upon the platform, and sung an anti-slavery song to 
the tune of ‘Old Dan Tucker, very much to the 
amusement of the audience. They were encored, 
and greatly gratified their audience by compliance. 
This stopping at such a stage of the proceedings of 
so grave an assembly, to have a tune performed by 
a boy, on a piano, struck us as rather wanting in 
taste, to say the least. At the close of this song, Mr. 
Bibb took the platform to second a resolution propos- 
ing to give Bibles to the slaves, and made a long 
speech in favor of this most absurd and extraordina- 
ry proposition. The speech was as absurd as the 
proposition it was intended to support. We have 
often heard Mr. Bibb, and generally with pleasure 
and profit, especially when he has confined himself 
to a statement of his own personal sufferiags as a 
slave, and those of his wife, still in cruel bond- 
age. Uponsuch a theme, Mr. Bibb is always in- 
teresting, touching and powerful. Beyond that, he 
is weak, insipid, and powerless. 

His address on the present occasion was made up 
of a most illogical display of cant phrases about the 
Bible, its power to abolish slavery if given to the 
slave, &c. It was a poor thing, which would do 
very well for that namby-pamby class of persons in 
our country, who care a ow eal about the souls of 
men, but care nothing about their bodies. There 
are many such in this country, who would give a 
dollar towards giving the slave a Bible, but who 
would not give a cent to give the slave himself. The 
speech might have been a very proper one for the 
anniversary of the American Bible Society—made 
up in part of slaveholders and slave-traders—but it 
sounded quite odd in an anti-slavery meeting. 

We did not stay till Mr, Bibb finished his speech, 
but left him beating the air. We were informed 
that Mr. Ward followed Mr. Bibb, and made a speech 
which greatly relieved the audience of the stupor 
induced by listening to Mr. Bibb. 

Upon this matter of giving Bibles to the slave, we 
have a few remarks to make and a few questions to 
ask. The first is, that from the very nature of the re- 
lation of master and slave, it seems impossible to give 
the Bible to the slave without the consent of the 
master. He is property in the eye of his master, not 
less than in the eye of the law. And it does seem 
most obvious to common sense, a 7 con “3 
own property, even in the shape of a Bible. It is 
canilly pain, that the slaveholder is not likely to 
give his consent to any measure which will in any 
way destroy or decrease the value of his property in 
human flesh. Nor is it less plain that the consent 
of the slaveholder to give Bibles must be obtained, 
if obtained at all, by some one in no way suspected 
of abolitionism. 

These positions being true, how is it possible 
that the slaves can have the Bible while they remain 
under the power and control of their masters? It is 
all well enough perhaps to say that the slave ought 
to have the Bible; to say that, as a human being, he 
is entitled to it, and that we ought to give it to him. 
But the question of its practicability will still force 
itself upon the mind, and demand how this thing is to 
be done. The Bible, no more than any other book, 
has within itself the power of locomotion, and if it 
goes from the North to the South, it must be car- 
ried. The question is, who will carry the Bible, and 
give itto the slave? Will Mr. Bibb? Will those who 
encourage him to advocate the measure, go there 
and circulate the Bible? They mean to do no such 
thing, at least in the present state of the public mind 
there. The truth is, slavery and the Bible are at 
war with each other, and the slave cannot really have 
the Bible while he is a slave. Our duty is therefore 
to devote all our energies to giving the slave to 
himself, as the only condition upon which he can 
have the Bible.—r. p. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
AMERICAN & POREIGN A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The a of the American and Foreign A. 
S. Society was held in the Tabernacle on Tuesday 
afternoon, and we confess some oe at finding 
the attendance very much smaller at our own 
meeting in the morning. After all their pains to 
cut themselves off from our odious ‘ ultraisms’ and 
‘ extravagances,’ and to court the favor of the clergy 
and churches, and their political and pa- 
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serves admirably as a plaster to consci 
very men, by furnishing them a substitute for 
anti-slavery action. Leavitt attempted to parry the 
blows dealt, in our morning meeting, by Pillebury 
and Phillips, upon the pro-slavery church, and wretch- 
ed work he made of it. That aman of his ability 
and a See make no better apology for the 
church than he made, is its severest co tion. 
The amount of it was, that the church was no more 
pro-slavery than the world: that this ‘light of the 
orld’ was no darker than the gloom around it; that 
the professed ‘children of God’ were no worse sin- 
ners than the ‘children of Satan; that the ‘soldiers’ 
and ‘sentinels’ on the walls of this ‘ Zion’ were not 
more hostile than open enemies. But we will quote 
his words. Said he: 


‘It is not true that the Church is behind the people 
in devotion to the cause. . . * . 

The Church comprises one in ten of the people of this 
country, and the non-church the rest of the people. 
Church and non-church are the parties. Has not one 
in ten speeches against slavery been made by the 
Church? ‘The religious papers are one in twenty. 
Measure the columns, and see if the religious press has 
not accomplished its full proportions.’ 


And this is the best excuse which a shrewd casuist, 
as counsel for the church, can offer for its delinquency! 
Lot is as good as Sodom; Israel no more polluted 
than the idolators around ; these ‘ leaders of the blind’ 
no more blind than their sightless followers, and no 
deeper in the ditch of corruption. Mr. Leavitt is 
not ignorant that higher professions and greater mor- 
al influence increase moral obligation; nor of the 
church’s power to robe sin with garments of piety, 
and thereby give it surest protection. He knows 
very well that to bury ten talents is worse than to 
bury one; that hypocrisy adds heinousness to other 
crimes. 

And he further knows that the anti-slavery action 
of church members has not been prompted or en- 
couraged by the advice and example of the body, but 
has generally been in spite of both. If any person 
doubts this, let him read the history of the treatment 
of Orange Scott and George Storrs, of William Jay, 
of Joseph A. Dugdale, Isaac T. Hopper, Charles 
Marriot, and scores of others who have dared to pre- 
fer the claims of God and humanity to the claims of 
Sect. ‘What do ye more than others? was the 
searching test of fidelity in the olden time. Is Duty 
less stringent, is Truth less exacting now ? 

The meeting of the New York State Colonization 
Society at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday evening, was 
still smaller, colder and sleepier than the meeting of 
the afternoon, of which we have just spoken. The 
Day Book and Green’s National Guard both speak 
of itas the ‘Colonization Humbug Meeting, and 
pronounce it ‘a dead failure.’ None of the ‘ distin- 
guished orators,’ who were advertised as speakers, 
were present ; and Mr. Pinney had to play the whole 
farce alone, with the exception of a prayer from a 
Rey. Mr. Sheldon. 








A NATIONAL MESSAGE. 


At the late anniversary of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society, held in the Tabernacle, the President, 
in the opening of the meeting, said he had seen his 
name among those advertised as speakers for the oc- 
casion ; but, instead of making a speech himself, he 
would read from the writings of persons whose char- 
acters were well established. He proceeded to read 
from the Prophets a series of selections, embodying 
an amount and power of exposure, rebuke, denuncia- 
tion and admonition, applicable to this nation, under 
its present character, as one would hardly have 
thought those Scriptures contained. And it has 
struck us that this should be printed, and spread out 
before the eyes of all this people, a message to the 
nation, of infinitely more moment than those of its 
Presidents. A message from the ‘God of Heaven, 
and the Judge of all the Earth,’ as really to this na- 
tion as to the Jewish, while hypocrisy, false prophesy- 
ings, fraud, robbery, pride Faas pemmoney: character- 
ize us,as much as they did that ancient people. And 
the Tract Society, what could be more apropos than 
the publication of this little book (of immense truth) 
by the American Tract Society! But if they see 
not fit to publish it, why not the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty do it, though the communication would cover vast- 
ly more ground than the specific subject of that so- 
ciety? We volunteer personal service as one of 
thousands of colportures for spreading so seasonable, 
so divine a book through the land.—.Vew York Fri 

& Brother. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
{N. Y. correspondence of the National Era.} 


The American Anti-Slavery Society drew togeth- 
er a large, very attentive and orderly, though, as 
usual, somewhat promiscuous assemblage, in the 
Tabernacle. There were not so many antagonistic 
elements in the meeting as has heretofore been the 
case ; the company of scoffers, idlers, and disturbers 
of the peace, was reduced almost to invisibility ; 
while the pervading tone of the meeting, though it 
could not but be bold, decided, and uncompromising, 
was far from the extrava e and offensive denun- 
ciation which have so often left an unfavorable im- 
pression on the minds of considerate, discriminating 
spectators. Parker Pillsbury spoke like a Christian 
—=strong, free, direct—boldly rebuking the churches 
for their crimina] apathy and delinquency in behalf 
of the slave, but abstaining from those flippant inu- 
endoes which have led many to accuse him of irrev- 
erence, and some, of infidelity. The at attrac- 
tion of this meeting, however, as well as that of 
two meetings of the Anti-Capital Punishment Socie- 
ty, was the flowing, finished, classical eloquence of 
Wendell Phillips. I heard it remarked, by rather an 
eccentric critic, that Phillips was admirable, perfect 
in his kind, but was altogether destitute of the rowdy 
element in his composition—that he did not know 
how to use either tobacco or profane language. The 
latter accomplishments, however, are of such easy 
attainment, that one cannot tly regret their ab- 
sence in the distinguished Massachusetts orator. It 
is true that Phillips never forgets his taste or his 
breeding ; he is always the gentleman, however ve- 
hement, or even fierce, his denunciations ; and you 
might look in_ vain, during his most tempestuous 
harangues, for a flaw in his enunciation, his em ha- 
ais, or his illustrations, in the arrangement © his 
sentences, or the construction of his argument. But 
this very characteristic gives him an immense power 
with a popular audience. ats 

It is a great mistake to suppose that e, 
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From the New York Tribune. 


SOUTH CAROLINA DISUNIONIST CON- 
VENTION. 


Brief telegraphic despatches, containing a sum- 
mary of the doings of the organized forces of Nul- 
lification from the different sections of the Palmetto 
State, which held its session at Columbia, have been 
already laid before our readers. The Columbia pa- 
pers have since reached us with a fuller abstract of 
the proceedings. Unlike the Northern Disunion- 
ists, who give full reports of their doings, Mr. Cal- 
houn’s friends at the South give but meagre ac- 
counts of their operations, for fear, most likely, of 
the odium which must attach to their doctrines. The 
question of disunion and non-intercourse with the 
North is understood to have been discussed quite 
heartily at Columbia on the 14th and 15th of May. 

The first day was occupied mostly in choosing 
officers, and in the offering of sundry propositions'and 
resolutions, none of which were acted upon. Hon. 
D. E, Huger, of Charleston, was appointed Presi- 
dent, who addressed the meeting for nearly two 
hours, in a strain of ‘ patriotism, reciting the wrongs 
attempted to be inflicted on the South, and urging 
upon the people of the State in whose service he has 
been so long, to act with firmness and discretion, and 
in that spirit which the crisis demanded.’ 

Among the prominent actors in this farce were F. 
H. Elmore, C. G. Memminger, John E. Carew, F. 
W. Pickens, A. G. Sumner, Wade Hampton, E. Sill, 
J. D. Witherspoon and many others, all known as 
prominent leaders of the so-called ‘ Democratic’ par- | 
ty. The Convention was as entirely partisan as it 
was sectional. It was a purely political affair, and| 
designed to make capital for the Loco-focos, who in 
other Southern States pretend to be the only true 
friends of the South and her institutions. 

By the following resolutions, which were present- 
ed the 15th inst., and prepared by a Committee of 
twenty-one, (composed of Messrs. F. H. Elmore, 
Chairman: Wm. DuBose, Wm. Kain, N. R. Eaves, 
Z. P. Herndon, J. D, Witherspoon, Robert Cunning- 
ham, B. F. Perry, Jas. L. Orr, R. F. W. Allston, J. 
A. Dargan, W.J. Hanna, F. W. Pickens, 8. Fair, 
Henry Arthur, J. P. Richardson, J. H. Means, Jas. 
Chesnut, Jr., D, J. McCord, M. E. Carn, T. F. Dray- 
ton,) it will be perceived that the South Carolina Dis- 
unionists have made thorough preparations for resist- 
ing the Nation in case Slavery be excluded by Con- 
gress from the Territories, or abolished anywhere 
6.se: 

Resolved, That a full and deliberate examination 
of the whole subject has forced a deep conviction on 
the Delegates of the Committees of Safety here as- 
sembled, from the several] districts and parishes of 
the State, that alarming and imminent peril is hang- 
ing over the institutions and sovereign rights of the 
slaveholding States, caused by unconstitutional and 
mischievous interference with our domestic slavery 
and the rights of slaveholders, on the part of the peo- 
ple of the North, their Legislatures, Courts, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress,and by withholding from them 





the aids and remedies guaranteed by the Constitu- | 
tion. That arguments and appeals to cease and ab- | 
stain from this course of unprovoked wrong and in- 
sult have been exhausted in unavailing efforts which 
have only been followed by repetitions of injury, and | 
aggressions more alarming, persevered in with an 
appearance of concert and determination which leaves 
us no alternative but abject and humiliating submis- 
sion, or a like concert and determination in main- 
taining our constitutional rights, and in defending 
our property thus wantonly put in danger. ‘That 
South Carolina should stand prepared, as she now is, 
to enter into council, and to take that ‘ firm, united 
and concerted action’ with other Southern and South- 
western States in this emergency, which the preser- 
vation of their common honor, sovereignty and con- 
stitutional privileges demand, ane to maintain them | 
at every hazard, and to the last extremity—and that, | 
in view of this alarming condition of public affairs, a | 
Central State Committee of Vigilance and Safety, to | 
consist of five members, be now raised by ballot, to 
correspond with other Committees and persons in 
this and other States, with a view to such concerted 
and united measures as may be expedient in any 
emergency that may arise. 

Resolved, That we entirely approve ‘ The Address 
of Southern Delegates in Congress to their Constitu- 
ents,’ and the wise and patriotic course of those Sen- 
ators and Representatives who signed the same. 

Resolved, That we confide implicitly in the wis- 
dom and firmness of the State authorities for main- 
taining our Constitutional rights, equality and honor, 
and that we heartily approve the course hitherto a- 
dopted by them in relation to the aggressions of the 
non-slaveholding States. 

Resolved, That we would regard the passage by 
Congress of the Wilmot Proviso, or any measure for 
abolishing slavery or the slave-trade, or the admitting 
slaves to vote in the District of Columbia, or of any 
equivalent measure, as a direct attack upon the Insti- 
tutions of the Slaveholding States, and as such to be 
resisted by them at every hazard ; and that in either 
of such events, the Governor be, and he is hereby re- 
quested to convene the Legislature, if it is not in ses- 
sion, to consider the mode and measure of redress. 

Resolved, That we do concur in and adopt the 
resolutions which have twice been confirmed by the 
Legislature of Virginia, as containing the clearest 
exposition of the rights and duties of the several 
States, feeling and believing that she will continue 
firm and resolute in maintaining what she has an- 
nounced with so much wisdom and deliberation, and 
that the liberties, honor and interest of the Slave- 
holding States will be safe under her lead, 

The question was taken on the first resolution, 
which was adopted without one dissenting voice. 
The 2d, 3d and 4th resolutions were then separately 
proposed, and unanimously concurred in without any 
comments or discussion. Wm. H. Hutton of Orange 
District, proposed an additional clause, farther ex- 
pressive of a determination to resist at all and every 
hazard. He also took the opportunity of deprecating 
even the appearance of irresolution,as it would lead to 
the most ‘ fatal’ consequences, and deceive them in- 
to afalse security. He was for the strongest meas- 
ures, as those whom he represented were prepared 
for any emergency that might arise, and at all times, 
and under all circumstances, would be found ready. 

Mr. McCord followed in a speech ranging ‘ from 
gay to grave, from lively to severe’-—‘ now dilating 
on the insults and injuries inflicted on the South, and 
now exposing the ignorance and hypocrisy of her as- 
sailants.” When he had concluded, the question was 
taken on the last resolution, which was adopted u- 
nanimously. A resolution was introduced by Mr. 
Thompson, returning thanks to certain gentlemen 
for their efforts in behalf of Southern rights, which, 
after some little discussion between the mover and 
Messrs. Moses and Haves, was withdrawn by the for- 
mer. 

Mr. Eaves proposed the following additional Res- 
olution, (independent of those already adopted,) which 
was agreed to: 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the 
several Districts and Parishes, asan essential meas- 
ure, to preserve perfect their organizations of Com- 
mittees of Vigilance and Safety, for the purpose of 
correspondence and concert of action, and especially 
to exert themselves to spread useful information be- 
fore the people, and to detect and bring to justice all 
offenders against our peace and institutions. 

Mr. Herndun then moved the appointment of a 
Committee of twenty-one, to nominate suitable per- 
sons to constitute the Executive Committee of five, 
which was agreed to. The following gentlemen 
were then nominated, ballotted for, and elected: F. 
H. Elmore, Chairman: Wade Hampton, D. L. Me- 
Cord, James Gadsden, F. W. Pickens. After which 
the Convention transacted some unimportant busi- 
ness, and adjourned sine die. Previous to the ad- 
journment, mn Elmore, James A. Strobbart, J. 
A. Black, Perry, Thomas H. Pope, Huger A. C. Spain 
and Eaves made addresses in support and for the 
modification of the resolutions, but they were adop- 
ted without any amendment. 

Mr. Elmore prefaced the presentation of these res- 
olutions by some impressive and eloquent remarks. | 
He stated that after a full and free conference in| 
Committee on the various propositions submitted to 
them, they had all finally agreed to adopt the reso- 
lutions just presented. ‘ All of those resolutions aim- 
ed at the same end, the more perfect union of the 
South for resistance to the infractions of the Consti- 
tution on the part of the North, and after mature de- 
liberation it was thought that the object could best 
be attained by the measures indicated. There was 
but one feeling and one sentiment pervading the 
members of that assembly, which felt far more than 
it cared to utter.’ He exhorted all present to merge 
all minor differences in the one great object of con- 
cert, and trusted that the adoption of these resolu- 
tions might be unanimous. 








[3 Rev. Thomas J. Bammenghe, tried in Worcester 
County, Md., for the murder Mr. Bishop, has been 
acquitted, on the ground that he acted in self-de- 
fence. 





From the New York Evangelist. 
NEW SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States America, convened i 
ennial Session at Philadelphia, on Thursday morn- 


— Square, 

he sermon was preached by Rev. Samuel H. 
Cox, D. D., moderator of the last General Assem- 
bly. It was a long, but exceedingly rich, instrue- 
tive and eloquent performance—occupying over two 
hours in a rapid delivery, and compre’ in its 
wide range of remark, the most important and time- 
ly topics relating to the present condition, interests 


and daty of the church, : 
On the subject of slavery, Dr. Cox hesitated what 
to say, or how to say it. He was not indifferent to 


its immense importance ; but he was greatly opposed 


to 
adv Assembly to guard against the excessive 
preponderance of the topic which so nearly charac- 
terized the last Assembly ; and not to suffer the sub- 
ject of slavery to supersede or postpone any other 
subject. To waste whole days of precious time in 
listening to declamation indomitably protracted ; to 
hear common-places and truisms without end; to 
gratify largely every morbid desire for philanthropic 
epeech-m ing, and tokeep the house hanging by 
eye-lids till time of useful action passed away—is 
this worthy of this high judicatory of our church ? 
He would advise the appointment of a committee of 
seven or nine, who should take charge of the whole 
snbject, and not to suffer its introduction till the be- 
ginning of the third week—after the completion of 
all the docketed business, and till the members are 
acquainted with each other. Dr.Cox’s remarks u 
this subject were greatly protracted, and delivered 
in a lively and energetic manner. 
His concluding topic, after sundry matters of coun- 
sel, was the necessity of prayer, and a devotional 


spirit. (!) 
Friday, May 18. 

Memorials.—The memorials from the pe hae 
were called for. Several on the subject of slavery, 
some on the division of General Assembly and other 
subjects, were presented. 

Rev. Mr. Hoyt moved the reference of the memo- 
rials onslavery to a special committee. 

Rev, Dr. Leach thought that, unless there was 
some particular unfitness in the committee of bills 
and overtures, this subject should not be made an 
exception to the general rule respecting memorials. 
Rev. Mr. Boardman and Rev. Mr. Hickok forcibly 
sustained the same view. Rev. Mr. Little was anx- 
ious that a fair committee, representing the various 
views of the Assembly, should have charge of 
this whole subject. It would be much more satisfac- 
tory, and probably save time. Mr. Hoyt finally with- 
drew his motion. 

Rev. Dr. Hall moved that the several memorials 
be first read, and then referred to appropriate com- 
mittees. Jt was replied that the custom had always 
been to refer every memorial to the committee on 
bills and overtures, whose duty it is to distribute 
them to the proper committees, and to bring before 
the Assembly whatever papers were necessary to 
make the subject to which they relate known. It 
was accordingly decided that memorials of every 
kind should first go into the hands of the committee 
on bills and overtures. 

Saturday, May 19. 

Slavery.—Memorials were brought in by the com- 
mittee on bills and overtures on this subject, from 
the Synod of Ohio; the Presbyteries of Trumbull ; 
of Hamilton; of Pennsylvania, (asking a pastoral let- 
ter on the subject ;) of Palestine, (intimating they 
will separate if some action be not taken on the sub- 
ject ;) of Franklin, (asking for a division of church in 
order to relieve it from the difficulties ;) also memo- 
rials from J. Kimball and others, asking to have sla- 
very placed in the category of disciplinary offences ; 
from the Synod of Indiana, asking a fraternal letter ; 
from the Presbytery of Huron; the Presbytery of 
Hamilton, concurring with the action of the Synod of 
Cincinnati; the church in Jersey, Illinois; the 
Presbytery of Des Moines, asking a separation frorn 
slavery; and from the Presbytery of Meadville, on 
the same subject. It was proposed to raise a special 
committee on the subject. 

Dr. Leach opposed this. It had hitherto been the 
custom to entrust this subject to the committee of 
bills and overtures, where these memorials were sup- 
pressed, and not suffered to come before the house. 
Tine Assembly has already done all that it can do, on 
this subject. This is a very delicate and difficult 
subject, and the churches at the South are placed in 
a very difficult position. The action of abolitionists 
at the North has vastly embarrassed them. The 
well-meant, but unwise precipitation of brethren at 
the North, who desired to do us good faster than it 
could be done, has retarded the progress of emanci- 
pation in Virginia. If the South had been let alone 
on this subject, long before this, he believed, a most 
desirable event would have been secured. There 
were measures in progress at the commencement of 
this abolition excitement, for the eradication of slave- 
ry from Virginia, which were obstructed by this un- 
wise and most injurious agitation, and which can 
never regain their popularity and effect until this ag- 
itation subsides. The Assembly has done its full 
share to protract this unfortunate state of things. The 
discussions which have been allowed on this floor, 
have operated to fan the prejudice and awaken the 
fears of the South, which have not only stood in the 
way of all judicious action, but have jeoparded the 
influence, if not lives of members of the Church. 

What can the Assembly do more than it has done ? 
It has borne its testimony, and further action, under 
the present constitution and order of discipline, is im- 
possible. What if the General Assembly should go 
farther, and pronounce the relation of slaveholding a 
sin, and direct the lower jndicatories to institute dis- 
ciplinary process ? Would its mandate be obeyed ? 
Do you suppose there is a single Presbytery of this 
church in all the South that would pay the least re- 
gard to such an injunction? Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature ; and it would be the instinct of 
Southern ministers and churches, that to comply with 
such a requisition would be to destroy themselves. 
Yes, the moment that it was understood that the 
Presbyterian Church took such ground as this, would 
date the expulsion of every minister of us from our 
pulpits. And if we are driven away, who will take 
our places? Will these memorialists go, in the face 
of popular fury, to preach the gospel to the South ? 

The South has enough to do to retain its connec- 
tion with this body, without being forced to bear 
greater burdens. We have suffered the loss of all 
things for your sake already. Before the division in 
37, the Presbyterian Church was in the majority, 
and had a commanding influence. But that rupture 
took from us the greater part of the ministers and 
churches ; a majority, which the grounds on which 
that division was understood at the South to be made, 
greatly increased. We have had to contend with 
the reproach and feebleness of smal] numbers, and 
the worse reproach of connection with a body con- 
tinually takiag offensive ground, in this, the most 
delicate and sensitive of all subjects. When Dr. 
Baxter and Mr. Sanderson, the delegates from our 
own Presbytery, returned from General Assembly tn 
*37, as they d-ove into the streets in the public coach, 
they cried out, before the coach stopped, as they saw 
their brethren gathering round, ‘ Brethren, do not 
blame us for what has been done; we have at least 
got rid of the Abolitionists.’ And this was the cry: 
the Old Schoo! Church has cast off the abolitionists. 
We were obliged to suffer the odium of the implica- 
tion of being connected with the abolitionists; and 
that implication, your incessant agitation of the 
subject on this floor has helped to keep up. We 
want rest. We are able to take care of ourselves. 
We need no Northern interference. The General 
Assembly has done all it can do, and more than it 
ever ought to have done, and the matter ought to 
stop here. You will certainly drive us off. We love 
peace and union, and are ready to adhere to you at 
almost any sacrifice; but adherence will become an 
impossibility, if you do not cease tovex us year by 
year, with the agitation which the force of Western 
influence presses upon you. 

Dr. Leach’s remarks were very animated, and de- 
livered in quite a Southern tone; yet seemed to at- 
tract butlittle attention. 

Dr. Beman followed him, in a quiet manner, de- 
precating the discussion of the subject at this stage 
of affairs. The special committee was chosen al- 
most unanimously. The moderator claimed a little 
time to prepare it. 

A communication from Elliot Cresson, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the Colonization Society, ied by one 
hundred copies of the Colonization Herald, containing 
the sermon of Rev. Dr. Parker, on the subject of Col- 
onization, was received, and the gift was accepted, 
and the thanks of the Assembly returned therefor. 


Monday, May 21. 
The Communion.—Prof. Allen desired that Rev. 
Mr. Dutton be substituted for himself, in the commu- 


in Tri-} 
ing, May 17th, at 11 o’elock, inthe church on Wash- | ; 


its agitation in improper times and places. He ; 
ined the 


BEE ngs Beery. doe 

The order of the day, — the proposition to in- 
terchange corresponding delegates with the Old 
School General Assembly, was next taken up and 
debated. 

The mover, Rev. Dr. Spaulding, then addressed 
the Assembly, in its favor, as a movement for the 
interests of Christianity. 

Rev. Dr. Judd, of Geneva, in a few remarks ex- 
pressed his detestation of the conduct of the other 
General Assembly, but his belief was that there 
were good men and kindly feelings among them, and 
he would support the proposition. 

Rev. Dr. Bullard, although he had previously op- 
posed the motion, gave notice that he would support 


Pon | it. Somebody was to be dishonored; either this 


Assembly by the rejection of the proposition, or the 
other Assembly by a similar act. As a Christian, he 
could not but act with charity and generosity, and 
return good for evil. 

Rev. Mr. Bassett strongly opposed it, because of 
the pro-slavery course of the other General Assem- 
bly. He had been sent here by his Presbytery to 
express this class of sentiments, and he was so in- 
structed. If this motion was carried, it would recog- 
nize as worthy Christian brethren those who were 
not so. This question could not be shirked, and it 
would be incoasistent in those who did so to take 
anti-slavery ground on other matters. 

Rev. Mr. Beecher followed. He was an anti-sla- 
very man up to the hub, but he repudiated the 
ground taken by Mr. Bassett. If this ground were 
carried out, of refusing correspondence with the 
other Assembly because of imputed errors of con- 
duct, what church could this Assembly have com- 
munion with ? 

Rev. James H. C. Leach, D. D., of Hanover, Va., 
opposed the anti-slavery ground taken by Mr. Bas- 
sett. It was not true that the Old School Assembly 
had thrown a veil over the vice of slavery. They 
had spoken out strongly enough about the matter. 
Mr. Leach also answered the argument of Mr. E. 
Wright, that the division in the Assembly, on the 
proposition, would operate unfavorably on the other 
Assembly. The division wovld not be sent over the 
telegraphic wires—nothing but the resolution, and 
he hoped that it would pass by as large a majoriiy 
as ible. 

ev. Mr. Boardman, of Otsego, also addressed 
the Assembly in favor of the motion, and was fol- 
lowed by a large number of others, after which, the 
vote being taken on the motion to postpone indefi- 
nitely, stood, yeas 48, nays 59. 

Again a discursive debate ensued, after which, a 
motion being made to refer the matter to a commit- 
tee of five, to report to the next General Assembly, 
it was carried. 

Wednesday, May 23. 

The special committee on the subject of slavery 
made a report, which was received with much so- 
lemnity, the impression seeming to prevail that troa- 
ble was to be anticipated from the agitation of the 
matter. The report was upon memorials from four 
synods, thirteen presbyteries, one church, and one 
individual, all asking the freeing of the church from 
all participation in the sin of slavery, one presbytery 
even threatening secession, unless something was 
done for that purpose. The report was quite an able 
one, recommending that the action of all former 
Presbyterian Assemblies be reiterated ; and from the 
extracts they made from the minutes on the subject, 
they educed the following propositions, which they 
recommended to the adoption of the Assemby : 

Ist. The right of man to civil liberty. 

2d. Slavery is unrighteous, and opposed to the in- 
terests of all concerned in it. 

3d. The duty of Christians to use all righteous en- 
deavors to effect the extirpation of the evil. 

4th. Enjoining upon Christians to abstain from 
buying and selling slaves, undue severity to them, 
or the separation of members of families, by any act 
of theirs. 

5th. The Assembly knows of no members of the 
church participating in the evils alluded to, but if 
there are any, the attention of the proper church ju- 
dicatories is called to the same. 

This report was received with general favor, and 
a motion was made to adopt it. 

Pending this, the Rev. Mr. Bassett offered the fol- 
lowing substitute : 

Resolved, That slavery is a great sin before God 
and man, and should be treated by the church in the 
same way as other gross immoralities. 

Upon this resolution he addressed the Assembly at 
length, giving a wide scope to his remarks on the 
vices of slavery. ‘ 

Mr. Bassett spoke till the hour of adjournment 
of the morning session. 

In the afternoon, the debate was resumed, and 
several speeches, remarkable for fervid eloquence, 
were delivered by Chief Justice Hornblower, and 
Rev. Messrs. Beecher, Bullard, and others, after 
which the vote was taken, and the substitute of Mr. 
Bassett was lost, and the original report was adopted 
by a very large majority. 

Mr. Tyler, of Mississippi, offered an additional 
resolution, but afterwards withdrew it. 

After the transaction of some unimportant busi- 
ness, the minutes were read and adopted, and the 
Assembly then adjourned sine die. 





te In the late State Emancipation Convention in 
Kentucky—we see it stated— 


Rev. R. J. Breckinridge signalized himself by 
the power and pathos of his appeals. We wish he 
could have been reported in full. * Never,’ says one 
of the editors of the Louisville Examiner, ‘have we 
listened to addresses of more thrilling eloquence, of 
more transcendant power, than the two pronounced 

Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge. At times, while 
he spoke, the silence of the house was like the still- 
ness of the grave. At other times, his words roused 
and agitated his hearers almost beyond their power 
of self-coatrol. Some of the pictures drawn by him 
in illustration of slavery were appalling. He charac- 
terized it as ‘the mosi atrocious of all humaff insti- 
tutions, as a system ‘which denies toa whole class 
of human beings the sacredness of marriage and of 
home, compelling them to live in a state of concvu- 
binage, for, in the eye of the law, no colored slave 
man is the husband of any wife in particular, nor 
any slave woman the wife of any husband in par- 
ticular; no slave man is the father of any children 
in particular, and no slave child is the cnild of any 
parent iu particular.’ While alluding to the argu- 
meni of pro-slavery men, that the people have no 
right to interfere with the relation between master 
and slave, because the master has a vested right, 
a right of property in his slave, Mr. Breckinridge 
asked, with a solemnity of tone and an earnestness 
of spirit which thrilled’ and awed every listener, 
‘Does it ever occur to these gentlemen, that the 
highest, the holiest of all rights, is a man’s right to 
himself ? 


Sournern Disunrontsm. The Milton Chronicle 
states that Mr. John Kerr is not a candidate for Con- 
against the Hon. A. W. Venable, Loco, though 
he has replied to that gentleman at Pittsborough and 
at Yanceyville, and has been warmly solicited by his 
friends in all parts of the District to become a can- 
didate. The Chronicle he may be able to 
comply with the request; but says that the condition 
of his private affairs does not seem to him to admit of 
the sacrifice. 
The Chronicle gives an account of the discussion 
Mr. Venable, afterd scussing Ab- 
for 





ern ly 
time to be caught in a Southern port, Mr. Venable 


needless to say that Mr. Kerr dis- 
showing them to be in direct violation of the federal 
Constitution, and in themselves extreme and perni- 













BOSTON, JUNE 1, 1849. 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 


N. E. ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

This most interesting of all the anniversary meet- 
ings of the season commenced its three days’ sessions 
on Tuesday last, in the Melodeon, at 10 o'clock, A. 
M. It was called to order by Francis Jackson, Pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
whereupon the Convention made choice of the follow- 
ing officers : ‘ 

President, Wendell Phillips. Vice Presidents, Ed- 
mund Quincy, of Massachusetts; Peter Libby, of 
Maine; Enoch Hebard, of Vermont; Job F. Angell, 
of Connecticut; Francis Jackson, of Massachusetts ; 
and George Doughty, of New York. Secretaries, 
Samuel May, Jr., of Leicester; Henry H. Brigham, 
of Abington ; Eliza J. Kenney, of Salem. Business 
Committee, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, S. 8. Foster, Par- 
ker Pillsbury, Frederick Douglass, C. C. Burleigh, 
Abby K. Foster, Lucy Stone, Anne Warren Weston, 
and J. C, Claflin. 

A respectful yet faithful remonstrance with the 
American churches, on account of their guilty con- 
nection with the slave system, from Ythan, district of 
Buchan, Aberdeenshire, was then read by Mr. Garri- 
son, after a few introductory remarks. This docu- 
ment was signed by Joun Marrtr, President, and one 
thousand and forty-six others, nine of whom are 
ministers of various religious denominations. 

Rey. Samuel May, Jr., read a gratifying report of 
the anti-slavery conventions which have been held in 
New England during the past year, which was or- 
dered to be printed with the proceedings. It will be 
found below. 

Mr. Garrison presented a series of resolutions, in 
behalf of the business committee, respecting the pro- 
gress of the cause, and the religious and political 
union of the North with the South. The discussion 
during the day and evening was highly spirited, in 
which Messrs. Phillips, Garrison, Quincy, C. C. Bur- 
leigh, W. W. Brown, J. N. Buffum, W. A. White, 
Thomas Van Renssalaer, and others, participated. The 
attendance was numerous, and in the evening, the 
Melodeon was crowded to its utmostcapacity. It was 
amost impressive and thrilling occasion. No less 
than six fugitives from slavery were on the platform, 
depending for their safety from the grasp of the slave 
hunters solely on the humanity of the people as against 
the Constitution and laws of the land. W. W. Brown 
referred to their situation in a touching and eloquent 
manner, and the sympathies of the vast assemb!y were 
manifested by the strongest demonstrations. Mr. 
Phillips made the closing speech, which was one of 
his best efforts. Next week we expect to give a prei- 
ty full report of the preceedings. 











REPORT OF THE GENERAL AGENT 
Of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Socitty, made to the New 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, May 29, 1849. 


The New England Anti-Slavery Convention, which 
was held in this city in May, 1848, after full discus- 
sion, unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

‘Resolved, That, anxious to make the best possi- 
ble use of every opportunity which Providence affords 
of gaining the ear and rousing the heart of the nation, 
we recommend to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society to bold, as soon as convenient and profitable, 
a series of One Hundred Convyeations, to press on 
public notice the guilty position of the State in re- 
spect to national slavery,—and to urge a dissolution 
of that Union which there is no hope of changing ; 
which links us to such responsibility, and shuts up 
in our jails, in the keeping of our agents, the noblest 
friends of humanity, and the best lovers of their 
kind.’ 

With a further resolution, pledging to the Mass. Anti- 
Slavery Society the funde raised at the Comvention. 

The General Agent of the Massachusetts Society, 
to whom, in connexion with his Associate Agents, 
was committed the duty of arranging and conducting 
the Conventions provided for by this vote, has 
thought it his duty, at this re-assembling of the New- 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, to submit a brief 
Statement or Report of so much of the operations of 
last year as grew out of the resolutions just read. 
For although it be true that this Convention is not a 
permanent body, it may safely be taken for granted 
that the individuals composing it, from year to year, 
are so far the same as to constitute it, in effect, one 
and the same body. 

In accordance with the resolutions before-mention- 
ed, the following persons were engaged, and have 
been employed as lecturing agents, for different pe- 
riods of time, viz: Parker Pillsbury, Stephen S. Fos- 
ter, Abby Kelley Foster, Lucy Stone, Adin Ballou, 
William W. Brown, E. D. Hudson, and John 8. Ja- 
cobs. The General Agent also has attended the Con- 
ventions as frequently as was consistent with his oth- 
er engagements. 

In addition to the above, the occasional and most 
valuable aid of Wm. L. Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Edmund Quincy, James N. Buffum, Oliver Johnson, 
and Wm. P. Atkinson has been freely given to the 
furtherance of the work. 

Samuel Brooke, of Ohio, acted as Financial Agent 
during the autumn and winter. 

The first Convention was held on the 18th of June; 
and they were continued, as often as circumstances 
would permit, for nearly eleven months. A full and 
valuable report, of a portion of those held in the in- 
terior of this State last summer, was made at the 
time by Adin Ballou, and published in the ‘Practi- 
cal Christian’ and the ‘ Liberator.’ 

The whole number of Conventions held has been 
seventy-one. It isa matter of deep regret to us that 
we were not able to complete the entire number con- 
templated. But, in consequence of the insufficiency 
of the funds at the disposal of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Mass. Society, we were unable to retain 
the services, longer than to the first of January, of Mr. 
and Mrs. Foster, notwithstanding that the latter, as 
usual, had given her services to the cause. We were 
thus deprived of aid, upon which we had depended, 
to enable us fully to carry out the plan of One Hun- 
dred Conventions. Still, we rejoice to say, their ser- 
vices were not lost to the cause. Though not acting 
as agents of the Mass. Society, since the first of Jan- 
uary, they continued in the field, in practical union 
with us, and in various sections of this State rendered 
most essential aid to our common object. If we add 
the meetings, thus held by Mr. and Mrs: Foster, to 
those held by the agents of the Mass. Society, the 
whole number of Conventions held will be almost 
ninety. It should be borne in mind, however, that, 
in the statements of this Report, reference is had to 
no more than the seyenty-one Conventions actually 
attended by agents of the Mass. Society. 


The Conventions have been held in five of the New- 


England States, as follows :— 
In Massachusetts, - Pe = 58 
“ Maine, a A 3 3 
** New Hampshire, - - - 6 
« Rhode Island, - - - 2 
« Connecticut, - « ° ” 2 


The fifty-eight held in Massachusetts were thus 
distributed :-— 


In Essex County, Seven Conventions. 
“ Middlesex, “ Six “ 

« Norfolk, “ Six “ 

% Plymouth, “ Thirteen “ 

“ Barnstable, “ Two “ 

“ Bristo. L “ Thr “ 

“ Worcester, “ Nineteen “ 

“ Hampden, “ Two “ 


Mr. and Mrs. Foster’s meetings were mostly held in 





‘She Liberator. | 





‘| necticut river, has as yet scarcely been entered by the 





Barnstable and Essex counties. 








Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, or any of its associate 
Societies. Notwithstanding the existence there of 

» religious sects which we have found the most 
Anti-Slavery movement, there is still a field for 
the Anti-Slavery laborer which ought to be occu- 
pied. Some residents there, we know, are earnest 
to have the gospel of freedom preached there with 
boldness, and we trust the time is at hand when this 
object shall be accomplished. 

In connexion with the Conventions, numerous anti- 
slavery lectures have been given by Messrs. Pillsbury, 
Foster, Jacobs, W. W. Brown, and Miss Stone ; the 
exact number of these we cannot give. 

Of the seventy-one Conventions, forty-seven were 
held on Sundays; the remaining twenty-four on oth- 
er days. The evenings of ‘ week-days’ have been 
mostly occupied by the lectures. 

In a few instances, we have had the cordial welcome 
and support @f Christian ministers resident in the 
town or neighborhood where we were assembled. 
They have been willing and glad to unite with us in 
proclaiming liberty to the captive, and in efforts to 
break his chain.. They were not ashamed or afraid to 
work in company with those, who had become of no 
reputation for the slave’s sake. But the number of 
such has been very small. Our common and all but 
universal experience is of the indifference or the hos- 
tility of the so-called ministers and churches to the 
whole subject of Anti-Slavery. Of such men we have 
not hesitated to speak as usurpers of Christ’s name 
and authority ; ‘in sheep's clothing,’ indeed, ‘but in- 
wardly ravening wolves.’ We may not have pro- 
moted our popularity by this course, but we believe 
we have subserved the truth. 

Of the funds raised and pledged at the last N. E. 
Convention, $700 only could be appropriated to these 
Conventions ; of which about $600 have been paid 
in. Collections were also made at each of the Con- 
ventions held, with a view to defray local expenses, 
such as advertising, rent of halls, fuel, and lights. 
About $550 were raised in this way, a sum quite ad- 
equate, it is believed, to meet all the local expenses ;— 
compelling us, however, to fall back upon the small 
fund of $600, above referred to,and upon such farther 
donations as the friends of the cause were pleased to 
make to the treasury of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, for the support of our agents. At the several 
Conventions, about 225 new subscribers to the anti- 
slavery papers were procured. 

It were in vain that the writer of this should at- 
tempt to speak of the many interesting incidents 
and discussions attending this important series of 
meetings; for important, in the best sense of the 
word, we believe them to have been. In most cases, 
the interest felt in them has been attested in the 
strongest manner by the large numbers attending 
them, and the depth of feeling manifestly aroused. 
The agents, who have been present, are witnesses to 
that interest, and have no doubt that great good to 
the cause of Freedom, of Justice, of Righty of Hu- 
manity, has been accomplished by means of these 
meetings ; and where no harvest has yet appeared, 
they assuredly know that it will appear in harvest- 
time ; for the ground has been prepared— the good 
ground of honest-and good hearts; the good seed of 
the word has been patiently sown, in the fear of God 
and in the love of man, and a glorious harvest must 
follow. The word of God is pledged for it. In this 
faith they have their best reward, and their strongest 
encouragement to continue steadfast in a cause for 
which it is.their hope and their purpose to labor, 
wherever their lot may be cast, so long as they live. 

We have not labored alone. The providence of 
God has gone before us, and by wonders and signs, 
which He has done in the midst of us, has He startled 
and awakened the hearts of the people, and made 
signal demonstration of the awful criminality of this 
land, which blasphemously styles itself a ‘free’ and 
a ‘Christian’ land. All the while that we have 
been laboring, and pleading the cause of those outrag- 
ed men and women, children of the One Father, who 
are held by our God-defying laws and Constitution, 
all over this Union, as property, Drayton and Sayres 
have been lying in a wretched prison, in the city of 
Washington, under the very eaves of the building 
where the National Congress utters the will of all the 
people North and South, arraigned for the crime of go- 
ing to those who were ‘ sick and in prison,’ and endeav- 
oring to lead them ‘out of the house of bondage.’ 
Their trial, in a court completely under slaveholding 
influence, has been cruelly protracted, and still lin- 
gers. The nation’s prisoners are they, suffering thus 
for doing a deed which, if led to it by a humane 
motive, (the absence of which we cannot suspect, ) 
will bring upon their souls the approval of Heayen— 
which, indeed, already has brought the peace of God 
into their lonely cells. 


In the depth of the winter, there suddenly appear- 
ed amongst us William and Ellen Craft, two of those 
‘persons’ whom the State of Georgia is so base and 
recreant as to consider ‘ chattels personal,’ without a 
single human right, bound to live, to labor, and to 
die for the sole use, convenience and profit of another. 
By a boldly conceived and admirably executed plan, 
availing themselves of the most frequented thorough- 
fares, and the most thronged means of conveyance, in 
three or four days, their feet stood upon the soil of 
Pennsylvania. Even there, though comparatively 
safe, they dared not be seen openly, but kept conceal- 
ed ina friend’s house, until they could flee farther 
North. Here—alas! that we should have thus to 
use words which imply our country’s degradation 
and shame—here, in spite of Constitution and laws, 
we hope they may dwell in peace and in prosperity. 

Still later, coffined and almost stifled in a scanty 
box, which was marked and directed as though con- 
taining merchandize, a brother man was brought from 
Richmond, Va., to Philadelphia,—alive, though hav- 
ing suffered, almost intolerably, from the confine- 
ment, from thirst, from the long continuance in an 
unnatural posture, and from the fear of detection. 
Thus bore he Ais witness to the contentment of the slave 
in his bondage, and his reluctance to leave it, even 
should a good chance of doing so offer! Since his 
escape, others have attempted a similar experiment, 
but failed. How many thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, have been likewise foiled in their schemes and 
efforts to obtain liberty, and been driven back to a 
more hopeless slavery than before, can never be known 
on earth. Other incidents of interest in our work 
might be mentioned, but already we encroach on time 
due to a consideration of the present and the future. 

The formation of the Free Soil party, an event of 
no little interest, giving promise of so much and 
hitherto resulting in so little, took place, as is well 
known, Curing the last summer. The character, the 
claims, and the aims of that party, were thoroughly 
and ably discussed in our conventions. Opportunity 
of engaging in the discussion was at all times freely 
offered to the advocates «f that party, and, in frequent 


instances, accepted ; and it cannot be questioned, that} 


much light was shed by those discussions upon the 
true character of the Free Soil party, the nature of 
the work it proposed to itself to do, and the probabil- 
ity of its success in any important particular or meas- 

It is perhaps proper to add, that the same princi- 
ple of free discussion prevailed in the conventions 
with regard to every subject legitimately under dis- 
cussion. The advocates of slavery and the opponents 
of anti-slavery—which is making a distinction, indeed, 








where we are to discern a difference—have 
had, and in ‘Cases exercised, the right to be heard 
equally with In but two instances (of any 
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moment) have attempts been made to Silence the »,: 
slavery speakers by violence. A temporary ys 
only followed in the one case; and in the oth, 
act, dastardly as it was, (that of hurling a ‘ia the 
woman's head,) met only with pity and defeg 
We feel, then, that we have cause to * the. 
and take courage’ ;—for the Strength, the 
the power, if not the numbers, ‘are on our 
the Abolitionists of Massachusetts and X 
not forget whereunto they are called ! 
ranks may have been thinned by the Tone tt 
many, whom the lust of other things entering ; 
converted into aliens, theirs is still a Pelton ae 
glorious, and, if they will plant their fect on it Ninh, 
unwavering determination, impregnable, The Poe 
coming when, to have been one of that little 
struggling against mighty odds for the req 
the slave and the salvation of the count 
recognised as one of the most honorable distinct; 
which a man can reach, Though it open no ia 
to earthly fame, it confers a far more excellent ~ 
session. May it be theirs to faint not, to dilinee 
to linger not; but with a resolute heart, and eae 
hand, to continue steadfast to the end! J 
On behalf of the Agents of the Massachusetts 
Slavery Society, 
Boston, May 29, 1849. 
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THE LATE RIOT IN NEW yor 

The country has placed itself on a bad ¢ 
before the world, for the multiplicity and {e 
its mobs. An illegal outbreak against intolerable g 
pression and rank injustice inflicted on the eat, 
the government, though attended with the sheddin 
of blood, is to be judged with leniency, eyen }, - 
spirit of Christian non-rosistance ; but when jt, ob. 
jectis to protect a tyrannical institution, or to destroy 
the equal rights of the citizens, or to put down the 
liberty of speech and of the press, or to gratify per. 
sonal animosity, it is purely detestable. The first 
of the long series that has been recorded within the 
last twenty years, to the exceeding detriment of our 
national character abroad, occurred in the Year 1833 
in the city of New York; the last took place a “t 
days since in the same city. The object of the first 
was, to seize and abuse the person (if not to take the 
life) of the writer of this article, and to prevent the 
formation of a city anti-slavery society. It was ni 
stigated by Southern slaveholders then in the City, 
and more or less encouraged by almost every one of 
the daily papers. The authorities allowed it to dy 
whatever in its diabolical hatred cf abolitionism i: 
might list. No effort was made by them to arrest any 
of the rioters, or to preserve order. For the ner 
three or four years, similar mobs to crush the rising 
anti-slavery spirit took place in swift succession ql} 
over the land, wherever an anti-slavery lecturer yop. 
tured to address an assembly, or an abolition conyen. 
sion was held. In no instance, we believe, were the 
friends of the slave protected in the exercise of theiy 
natural and constitutional rights by the civil authori. 
ties; on the contrary, they were hfinded over to the 
‘tender mercies’ of the mob with real fraternity of 
feeling and uncommon satisfaction. Happily, owing 
to the long suffering and patience of the abolitionists, 
not a single rioter lost his life, and none in their ranks 
fell, the Alton tragedy excepted. 

The last riot in New York was a theatrical one, and 
attended with frightful scenes of violence and blood. 
shed. Not less than twenty persons were killed or 
mortally wounded. Many others were shot, or other- 
wise badly injured. We need not go into particulars 
of an event now so widely known, and so well un- 
derstood. The outbreak was without excuse, without 
palliation. Every one who countenanced it, directly 
or indirectly, was a lawless person, and the enemy of 
republican liberty. The attempt to throw the blame 
upon the highly respectable citizens, who solicited Mr. 
Macrexapy, the eminent English tragedian, to perform 
at the Opera House, or upon the actor himself, is as 
despicable as it is impotent. They had aright to ex- 
tend such an invitation, and he to accept of it, with- 
‘but being accountable to any body of men. It was 
the sworn duty of the authorities to protect them in 
the enjoyment of that right, at whatever sacrifice of 
mobocratic life; and if they had not done s0, they 
would have been guilty of perjury, and of aiding in 
the anarchical subversion of the government. A great 
outcry has been raised against them by certain low 
prints, for firing upon the rioters, instead of yielding 
to their wicked designs. They could do no less, and 
be true to their trust. We are judging the parties by 
their own standard of duty, not by ours. 
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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

On Monday evening, we stepped into Park strect 
meeting-house, to hear the Anniversary address be- 
fore this Society, by Cuarres Sumner. We found 
the spacious house filled to overflowing, at an early 
hour, by a throng of eager expectants, whom the 
reputation of the author for learning, eloquence, and 
philanthropy, had drawn together, rather than any 
special interest in the cause of Peace. After a profe- 
sional prayer by one of the clergy, and the reading of 
a few extracts from the Annual Report by the Kev. 
George C. Beckwith, Mr. Sumner commenced his 
address by eulogizing the object of the Socicly % 
one which had been the aspiration of the wise ani 
good in past ages: over which, at the advent of Je- 
sus, the angels rejoice 1; and which was more compre- 
hensive and important than that pertaining to the 
civilization of the pagan, or the emancipation of the 
slave. It was pEAcE—rrace. He then proceeded to 
state, that the Society was misunderstood and misrep- 
resented as to its views and aims. It did not deny 
the right of self-defence; of putting men to death 
-when public safcty demanded it ; of bloody revolution 
in behalf of freedom! On these points, it had no 
opinions to express ; and with them it had no dire:t 
concern! For himself, he deeply sympathized with 
those who were now struggling in Europe to obtain 
their liberty by force and arms; and this he express- 
ed in a manner that the audience, by their applause, 
clearly understood as sanctioning, not only the object 
of the revolutionists, but their mode of aceomplishing 
it by slaughter and devastation, by civil war. The 
one grand object of the Society was to prevent inter- 
national wars by arbitration; it was dumb in regard 
to all other modes of shedding blood, to all other 
wars! And it was about this, it seems, that the an 
gels sung, eighteen hundred years ago; this was what 
they meant by their annunciation, ‘ lea e on eat» 
good will towards men’! This was the scope of the 
pacific mission of Jesus !—for the orator, in refermns 
to the kingdom of God on earth as not an Utopi 
idea, and to the advent of the Messiah in connection 
with the establishment of peace, evidently claimed 
for the Peace Society, at the start, that it covered the 
whole ground of Christianity on this subject. 

We did not wait to hear the remainder of this dis 
course, (which we doubt not contained many just, el- 
oquent and powerful passages,) having engageme® 
elsewhere to be met that evening. We came aw*) 
with our convictions deepened as to the incompete 
ey of any society, which is based upon expediency * 
stead of principle, to effect any radical moral change 
in the opinions or practices of mankind. 

jikdo ER, a2. 
‘WOMAN IN THE PRESENT.’ 

We direct the special attention of all our readers 
to the admirable essay, with this title, on our 
page, from the pen of a gifted writer, Mrs. — 
W. H. Datu. It will do something—much, W° 
lieve—towards exciting inquiry and gee 4 

: : 
MDa aN in regard to or oe ot 
great ignorance an many absurd prej . we 
community. The rights of woman-(of which “° ‘ 
so little) are precisely the same as the rights of a 

to o 
(of which we hear so much)—and they are ‘a 
slaimed and asserted in the name of God and a co 


mon humanity. 
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" pRANCE AND ITALY. 
Loxvox, May 10, 1849. 
e learned by the time this reaches 
“ h have landed at Civita veustee, 
peen repulsed with a loss of 150 killed 
wounded. ‘Thus we have the French 
- rather the men who are in power in 
; she denomination of a republic, sending 
France 0 og men to prevent the Roman people 
cag eir own government. The best in- 
- nelieve there will be a sharp and 
which the people of the European 
oo il to fight the question with Russia 
"a 4 heir own worn out dynasties, and 
re ill be the prize, or despotism the 
“ . 1 be much bloodshed, but that ulti- 
») dow from this great evil I do not doubt. 
= have been thus far gloriously suc- 
— Ae formally thrown off Austria, and 
ar ¥ .“ ives, and they will keep the house 
ory od. "The Germans are well dis- 
vve Russians. The Prussian King has 
f ithlessness, and the consequence of 
ference in Italy is again giving power 
‘ France. A call has been made in 
the instructions given to the General, 
uences Which have thus far resulted 
: a interference with the Romish people, 
7 ‘ i likely to agitate France politically as 
saqene ik yne. It is impossible for the 
. Be nt to justify this intervention. As 
Roman people, they were not invited, 
+ entitled to interfere. Asit regards 
interposed on his behalf, they were 
hat right in the Roman people which 
‘in their own case. The movement 
aber has elicited the instructions 


Here they are :— 


« have 


e informed you that, by order of the 
ek public, you are called upon to in- 
she Homan government, which we have 
eed. Now in the crisis which henceforth 
' iuty of government is to take the nec- 
os for maintaining the influence of France 
. nsula, and to lay down an order of 
undation conformable to the interests of 
Though you have not to intervene in the 

of wtions which are to have this result, 

to receive from the established author- 

1. and to make with them all the ar- 

adn 9 h shall be rendered necessary by cir- 
., It is requisite for form’s sake, however, 
hat might appear to be a recognition of 
iblished at Rome. You will find an- 

on) the model of your 
We believe that 


Dlic 





pen 


the instructi 


e with the authorities. 


eaverly received by some as a liberator, 

a useful mediator against the dangers of 

Your march upon Rome would no doubt 

uvment, DY giving courage to the 

vn of the community. Such are the in- 

I give you at this moment. Your judg- 

vil supply any thing that may have been omit- 
Are not these instructions nicely mystical? What 
ter mean in telling the General that he 


lay down an order of things upon a founda- 
mable to the interests of the population,’ 
it was ‘requisite to avoid all that might ap- 
, recognition of the principle established at 
The fact is, that the dishonest writers or con- 

of those instructions were ashamed to say 

ily that which they intended to do, namely, to as- 
» restoring the Pope, and to gain for themselves 
nor of restoring him; for so they have esteem- 
elevation, if they could have secured it. How 
inting old man, who was constantly putting 


forth pious aspirations for liberty and the welfare of 

ve people, can wish to be put upon a temporal throne, 
by the force of bayonets and bullets, it is not for one 
not versed in the mystery of cant and Jesuitism, to 
say. Itseems that since he has been made to abscond 


from Rome, the Scriptures have been freely and large- 
ly distributed amongst the people. This is a blow 
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starvation. Some have perished of starvation during’ 
the last two years even in England itself. Millions 
are in want. Vast multitudes are flocking to Ameri- 
ca; and multitudes more would do so, if they had 


True, trade is better in many parts of England than 
it was some months ago; but it is far from being 
good, and very few seem toexpect it to be good again 
for a long time tocome. Many, both among the la- 
boring and the middle classes, are beginning to de- 
spair of this country. I do not despair myseif; but I 
sce no chance of plenty for the masses for some years 
tocome. The abolition of the Corn Laws is ruining 
the tenant farmers, and driving the aristocratic land- 
lords mad. If the farmers are beggared, it is next to 
impossible for trade soon to flourish, or for the coun- 
try to escape convulsions. Some of our aristocrats 
are talking loudly about restoring the Corn Laws. 
Should they attempt such a thing, we shall have a 
revolution. And, indeed, if they do not attempt it, 
we are likely to have a revolution before long. It is 
impossible the country can go on much longer in its 
present state. For myself, though I do not despair 
of my country, I am almost tired of living in it. The 
tyranny and insolence of our aristocratic rulers are al- 
most intolerable. The masses are not exactly slaves, 
buf they are grievously oppressed and horribly tortur- 
ed. I can do well enough myself, so far as business 
is concerned, but I do not like to live in a country 
where a handful of men, in no respect superior to 
their neighbors, monopolize both the land and the 
power, and doom the people at large to want and 
degradation. I want to be in a country where Lanp 
is to some extent free,—where men, by industry, can 
gain sufficient for their support and comfort, and 
where the way is tolerably open to peaceful and pro- 
gressive improvement. Men here may labor for forty 
or fifty years, and never be able to obtain sufficient 
to procure for themselves and their families a good 
supply of food and clothing, and other necessaries. 
Neither skill, nor strength, nor temperance, nor in- 
dustry, nor all these things tegether, can keep the 
people of England and Ireland from want and starva- 
tion. The accounts we receive from friends who have 
emigrated, assure us that men who are disposed to 
labor, and willing to live soberly and virtuously, may 
always secure enough for themselves and their fami- 
lies, in your country. I am wishful, myself, to do 
what I can to help my wronged and suffering coun- 
trymen to reach your country, and establish them- 
selves and their families upon the land. 

But I must bring my letter to a close. My wife 
and children join me in love to you, as well as to H. 
C. Wright and F. Douglass. We are all tolerably 
well. Yours very affectionately, 

JOSEPH BARKER. 

P. 8. I shall send you word shortly by what vessel 
I shall come. 

To Wa. Lioyp Garrison, Boston, U. S. A. 

eile 
DEATH OF JOHN MURRAY. 

In the last Anti-Slavery Standard is a long and in- 
teresting letter from Ricnarp D. Wess, of Dublin, 
in which he announces the death of this beloved 
friend, this veteran advocate of the slave, this earnest 
pleader for peace, this untiring teetotaller, &c. &e., 





as follows : é' 

‘ [don’t think you ever knew Joun Murray,of Bow- 
ling Bay, near Glasgow, but you have surely heard of 
him, as in conjunction with Andrew Paton and Wil- 
liam Smeal, a great pillar of the Anti-Slavery cause in 
Scotland. He is dead. He died about a month ago. 
I heard but a brief intimation of his decease, and then 
a letter containing some particulars from his son, 
James Oswald Murray. His death was the result of 
repeated attacks of paralysis, but he retained the pos- 
session of his intellect, though his memory was some- 
what decayed, till the last, when he expired painful- 





from which priesteraft wili not be able to recover, for 


the Scriptures of the New Testament will be read, if 
he and his Camarilla of priests should retnrn and 
persecute those who possess them. Such persecution 
will only make it the more cherished, and it will be- 

1e the dearer, because it is forbidden. The fact 


that his excommunication was treated with indiffer- 

¢, shows that the people had fallen away from the 

sts, and were prepared to receive the Scriptures. 

Be assured of this, that the light that has risen, 

though it may be clouded, cannot be extinguished, 

nd that the result will be the increase of knowledge, 
and that rapidly and extensively. 

Yours truly, 


EDWARD SEARCH. 


— _—_—_ 


LETTER FROM JOSEPH BARKER. 
tv The following letter from Josepa Banker, the 
stinguished Christian reformer of England, announc- 
his intention of visiting this country during the 
resent summer, will be read with great pleasure by 
thousands in this country, who will rejoice to have 
pportunity to welcome so true a friend of man, 
England 
spare such a man, in her present condition; 
t we need many such in the United States, and 
he will see his way clear to locate himself with 
family on this side of the Atlantic, where he will 
1 « vast field for usefulness. 


ld a witness for God, te these shores. 


Wonrtey, near Leeds, May 9th, 1849. 


My Dear Frrenp: 


yt t+ H Ay 
‘feng to visit America in the course of five or 
My objects are,— 


l. To see you and other American friends. 


- To gain as much information respecting the 
country, and the working of its laws and institu- 
nossible 
‘0 gain such information as may enable me to 
{service to intending emigrants. 
t. 7 ’satisty myself as to whether it would be ad- 
me to bring my family to America, and 
¢ m the country myself. 
) establish an agency in America for some of 
itions, 

And lastly, to contribute a little, as op i 
> pportunity 
towards the cause of American and uni- 
edom and reformation. 


me in one of the steamers, very likely, to 
we 4 pr eed from Boston to New York; from 

; wk into Ohio, where I have three brothers 
: ; From Ohio I intend to pass on through In- 

+ 4t.nois and Wisconsin. 
: _— great many personal friends in America. 
|, wousands, who formerly were my readers in 
gan ‘, are now in America, and I should like, as I 
* Wong, to have an opportunity of meeting with as 
of tl em as possible, and addressing them. Per- 
‘you will have no objection to mention my in- 


‘ Visit in the ‘ Liberator.’ 


A I believe your paper 
““ bY a number of my friends ix i 

} ) 8 in Ar ca. 7 
bali ; America They 
make Known my intended visit to others, and 
we greater part of my friends would be prepar- 


. - rec eive me. I should feel obliged if you would 
newt Frederick Douglass to mention my intended 
a the *‘ North Star.’ 


- " : I shall bear the heat of your July and An- 
,  * “annot tell. If you think it would be much 
; : for me to come at some other period, you 
— perhaps be so kind as to favor me with a line. 
: - : = to see your country in its bloom, that I 
““Y Se able to form some judgment of its productive 
aud T may be commissioned to purchase land ; 
am magine I should be bettle able to judge of the 
th of land by seeing it in summer, than I should 
ing it at any other season. 
much affected with heat as 
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* Our friend Barker i ason 
'n which to make his ard ya py 9 








ly, surrounded by his family. He was one for whom 
Thad a feeling of affectionate veneration. He was a 
homely, hearty, kindly, honest man, eminent for en- 
| ergy, moral courage and devotedness to the good of 
his fellow-creatures. He was aman to be honored, a 
hero of the true stamp, a genuine Christian. I think I 
gave you, some months ago, a sketch of a tour in the 
| Scotch highlands, that I made in company with a 
friend. On our return to Glasgow, we spent a day 
pleasantly, visiting some of those Anti-Slavery friends 
with whom we had long been acquainted by reputa- 
tion or correspondence. Our visit to Bowling Bay 
was to me the most interesting part of our whole 
Scottish tour. John Murray gave us ‘a highland 
welcome,’ and his family were as friendly as himself. 
His house is situated on the banks of the Clyde, near 
the foot of a lofty elevation, beautifully planted, and 
commanding an extensive view over some of the for- 
est land of Scotland. Although very infirm from a 
recent attack of the disease that was destined to car- 
ry him off so soon, he insisted on accompanying us 
on a walk up the hill-side, and we were struck with 
the freshness of spirit, the kindliness and goodness 
that upheld him in his struggles with gigantic evils in 
times when opposition to them was neither so easy nor 
so popular as at present. His hospitable house was 
always open to the missionary of humanity, and his 
purse ever ready for the promotion of good objects, and 
this in the most unostentatious way, and sometimes 
with little reference to the limited nature of his own 
resources. All the American Abolitionists who have 
visited Scotlend within the last ten years will regret 
the loss of this honest, large-hearted man.’ 








Every word of panegyric in this extract is well de- 
served by the deceased, for a more minute tribute to 
whose character and merits we shall look to our friend 
Henry C. Wriext, in a subsequent number of the 
Liberator. 








Wituiuam W. Brown’s Narrative. The fourth 
edition of the Life of W. W. Brown, one of the most 
interesting and valuable publications which the Anti- 
Slavery reform has given t> the world, is just pub- 
lished, and is for sale by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and 
at the Anti-Slavery office, 21 Cornhill. An addition- 
al chapter (the 12th) is given with this edition, con- 
taining an account of a daring attempt by some Ten- 
nessee slayeholders to seize certain fugitives in Cana- 
da with the intent of taking them back to slave- 
ry—of their partial success—of their being pursued 
and overtaken—the rescue of the slaves, and, after a 
desperate contest, their restoration to the free soil of 
Canada. In an appendix is a valuable abstract of 
the Slave Laws of the Southern States, and some 
specimens of Slave-advertisements.—m. 

ee 

The Centennial Celebration in honor of the settle- 
ment of Malden came off on Tuesday, last week, 
amidst great splendor. The town was profusely dec- 
orated with flags, and the Military, Fire Department, 
and the various Lodges of Odd Fellows turned out in 
great numbers. At the close of the ceremonies, about 
2000 persons sat down to the dinner tables, which 
were well filled with the good things of this life. 
An oration was delivered by the Hon. J. Green, when 
a grand display of fireworks closed the festivities. 

Dreadful Disaster.—At Bridgewater, on the Fall 


River rail road, last week, the train, when under full 
headway, struck a chaise containing two 


brothers, 
named Henry and Ethan Leach, killing them both. 





gered until 11 o’clock, when he died. 


Puitapetpnma, May 27—9, P. M. 
Serious Riot.—This evening, a riot occurred between 
a gang of Irishmen and negroes. An immense crowd 
collected at the scene of action; some were hurt on 
both sides, The Sheriff, aided by the police, finally 
succeeded in the mob. Six of the rioters 


3" Quebec papers report the loss of the ship Ma- 
ria, from Limerick, Ireland, with one and 
i in the ice, in the 


—_——— 


Great Britain and Ireland are in a very poor state.|_ 
People are dying in multitudes in Ireland of absolute Q 


money sufficient to carry them across the Atlantic. | 1), 


One was dreadfully cut to pieces, and died instantl 
and the other with both his ribs and legs broken, lin: | ifie 


nate ga apa Assistance was called, and the 
flow of blood stopped, though he was left in a very 
weak state. paeves ‘ 

At7 o’clock this morning, the clergymen were a- 
gain admitted to him. He appeared to suffer much 
in anticipation of his approaching fate. His uncle and 
aunt came in and took a solemn farewell of him. At 
a little before 9, the solemn services were commenced 
with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Taylor. 

The following hymn was then sung by a few per- 
sons gathered round the condemned : 


HYMN. 


Soon shall I hear the solemn call, 
(Prepar'd or not) to yield my breath ; 
And this poor mortal frame must fall 
A helpless prey to cruel death. 


Then look, my soul, look forward now, 
And anchor safe beyond the flood ; 

Bow to the Saviour’s footstool, bow, 
And get a life secure in God. 


Before these fleeting hours are gone, 
I'll bid this mortal world adieu ; 
And to the Lord I'll now resign 
My life, my breath, and spirit too. 


Then welcome death With all its force, 
No more I'll fear the gaping grave ; 
Jesus my Lord, my last resource, 
Will reach his arm my soul to save, 


He will not hide his smiling face, 
Nor leave me in that trial hour ; 
T'll trust my soul upon his grace, 
And cheerful leave this mortal shore. 


After this, prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Oviatt, 
when the preparations for execution were commenced. 
He was brought from his cell in a chair apparently 
very weak from loss of blood, but in full possession 
of his senses. He called for water, and drank once or 
twice, when he was conveyed to the scaffold by two 
men, with his hands and legs firmly tied. The noose 
was then adjusted about his neck, during which op- 
eration he emitted one or two audible groans. The 
warrant for his execution was then read by Sheriff 
Eveleth, when the cap was placed over his head, the 
rope cut, and the drop fell. 

The fall probably broke his neck, as after a few 
struggles, and a convulsive drawing up of the lower 
limbs, all was still. 

About one hundred persons were present in the 
jail yard, and the windows of the neighboring houses, 
which oyerlooked the yard, were partly filled with 
men and women, boys and girls! A few persons 
clambered upon the neighboring sheds to witness the 
sight, but the crowd about the jail was much smaller 
than at any previous execution. 

We learn that his uncle gives the following account 
of his birth and former life:—He was born in Balti- 
more, and is 28 years of age. When about 15, he 
came to this city, and went with his uncle on board 
the Eastern boats in the capacity of a servant. Af- 
terwards, beifig fond of * high company,’ as the uncle 
expressed it, Goode left him and went to sea. From 
that time, the uncle has seen him but occasionally 
when in port. His mother is supposed to be living, 
but he seemed unwilling to talk about her. He states 
that he was in many battles of the Florida war, and 
served under Gen. Taylor there. 

The attempt at suicide was a most determined af- 
fair. According to the statement of the officers in at- 
tendance, the clergymen left him about nine o'clock 
at his expressed wish. He then desired all those 
who were to watch him to leave him the cell to him- 
self, they stopping in the entry with the door open. 
He also blew out the candle, but a lantern was so 
placed that the light could strike all parts of his body 
but the face. He was unwilling to converse with his 
watchers, and appeared to sleep. At a little before 
twelve, however, the officer heard a gurgling noise, 
and upon approaching, found that he had his thumbs 
and a portion of the blanket crammed down his throat. 
He was perfectly furious at their approach, and re- 
sisted their attempt to examine him with all his 
strength. He was found, however, to have cut both 
arms in at least a dozen places, with a small piece of ! 
glass which he in some way had become possessed of. 

r. Smith was called in and his wounds dressed, but 
several times during the night he attempted to tear off 
the bandages, which were, however, osnstantly re- 
placed. 

Soon after, he began to vomit up pieces of tobacco 
and wads of tarred paper, which he had swallowed. 
During the intervals of these sick turns, he is said to 
have slept soundly for three quarters of an hour—a 
phenomenon often exhibited by criminals on the 
point of death. When he reached the gallows he said, 
* Lord, receive my soul’; but when the Sheriff asked 
himif he was ready, he made no reply, being appar- 
ently insensible. 





Hear what the Reporter for the Daily Times says, 
regarding the instantaneous effect of the hangman’s 
example :— 


* Now, what have been the signs of benefit arising 
from Goode’s execution? Example, which is really 
such, should yield an early impress of its efficacy to 
improve. What significance, then, has the scene of 
this morning held forth? Has the rude jest, flowing 
from mouth to mouth, that ‘ by this time Goode would 
be praying like thunder,’ an item of gallows-terror in 
its composition? Are there any of the indications of a 
wholesome example to be found in the fact, that the 
loud and general laugh of a large section of the crowd 
assembled in the vicinity of the place of execution, 

eeted the oath-ratified assertion that ‘Goode and 
Harding would have a glorious hell-hunt in a few 
minutes’? Can it be possible that any benefit could 
arise from the example, in the very face of which an 
individual consigned the soul of another to a name- 
less locality in company with that of Goode, simply 
because he was jostled _a little, or had his toes tram- 

led upon? Was it a craving after an efficacious exam- 
ple, which induced the great body of the immoral 
scum of the dens and stews of vice and crime within 
the city to congregate near the gallows? Or, was it 
a similar desire to profit by example, which taught 
hundreds among the crowd to enquire whether or 
no he ‘ died game’? Were these immediate effects of 
that example, allied to many other grossnesses of act 
and expression, proof, in any particular, that the grand 
end of punishment by the rope and gallows had that 
efficacy their advocates so strenuously uphold them 
to have? Is the very general buoyancy of conduct 
and conversation among the crowd at Leverett Street 
Jail, this morning, an honest ratification of the opin- 
ion that the gallows is an immediate and effectual im- 
prover of the public morals? Our own conviction, 
which has been tempered by the observance of the re- 
sults of many similar scenes, says emphatically, No! 
The awfully disgusting and disgracing example of a 
public execution ‘dies and leaves no sign,’ only on the 
tortured sympathies of those who require it not; and 
we know of none who do desiderate a lesson written 
with the implements of murder, accompanied by hor- 
rors which would altogether banish the faculty of 
consideration from the mind. How can any applica- 
tion of legal murder, as an example, sit down easi- 
ly on the mind lacerated to the raw by the most un- 
bearable horror and disgust at the deliberate blood- 
shed perpetrated within the range of its view? Con- 
viction does not come through ¢hat channel toassume 
a permanent residence in the heart. It comes gently ; 
andif there is one patent path on which it can travel 
with efficacy, it is through the madium of the godlike 
practice of mercy and forbearance. 

Goode has been executed; and what prospective 
benefit is to be obtained by the act which encompass- 
ed his death? ‘He is gone,’ said one of a knot of 
youths as they left the scene—‘and he’s a darned 
sight happier than any of us: I’m blessed if he isn’t 
Here, then, was a specimen of the evaporative effect 
of the death punishment example. ‘Wouldn't I have 
liked to have seen the black b—— get the everlasting 
swing ? said a youth not above fourteen years of age. 


place of execution at all ? 


INCIDENTS ON THE OUTSIDE. 
While the law and the gospel ? were 
machinery of death on the inside, the gaping crowd 
on the outside of the were not idle. 
y all the dwelling-houses and 
stores on Lowell, Causeway, Leverett, Cotting and 
Wall-streets were locked or blockaded 


i 








eleven emigrants. She foundered 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and all, save five of the crew, 
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else, remarked— 
d—n it, don’t the Scriptures say that the d—d 
scoundrel ought to be hung ? 


move into some other commonwealth where it 
meet 5 sa 
€ noticed one man of Feed of four, who seem: 


Another exclaimed, ‘Tear down the wall, and let 
us see his d——d black face.’ ‘Quarter the scoun- 
drel--hanging is too good for him,’ ejaculated a 

When the drop fell, and the hangman had finished 
his salaried job, a fiendish shout rent the air of— 
$ Down with your umbrellas, and let’s see the bloody 
nigger swing.’ 

The deed done, the crowd in ps departed. 

Six boys, whose varied from twelve to seven- 
teen years, particularly attracted our attention by their 
bold and ing expressions. One was recognized 
by the police as a notorious thief, having been in the 
House of Correction several times. Arguing from an 
old proverb that ‘birds of a feather flock together,’ 
we were led to suppose the other five but very little 
por than the one we have described, who, on being 
as. — 

‘ How would you like to have that come on you, 
Bill?’ answered— 

. Oh by G—4, that’s nothing; it’s all over in a sec- 
ond.” 

Ejaculations like those we have recorded were as 
plentiful as the rain that fell all the while in torrents, 
and which kept at bay thousands, who, by 

* That low vice curiosity, 
would have increased the motley crowd until every 
wall was scaled, and every street filled, for 'tis our 
opinion that more staid away from fear of a drench- 
ing, than from good principle. 

Rum-shops in the vicinity did what might be called 
& smashing business. Smoking was very common in 
the crowd, a thing very unusual in our streets. 

In passing Leverett street to our office, we dove 
into the living sea, and floated with them. We pick- 
ed up some drift wood. We'll give a stick or two. 

One man expressed deep regret that that d——d 
Spear couldn’t have been strung up with him. 

Another said, ‘if old Wright of the Grannytype’ 
could be swung up, he'd pay the expense of the deed. 
We feel duly grateful for the compliment. 

The most appropriate act that came under our ob- 
servation during the day was by Mr. Chase, the Da- 
guerreotypist, who closed his place of business, 
shrouding it in crape, and issued a handbill, stating 
that a brother was to be hung, and that he should do 
no business during the day.—Chronotype. 

~ihspoaeeiccasigenlitia tient lipiareriat 


From the Chronotype. 
HANGING OF REV. ENOS G. DUDLEY. 


We call him Rev., though we are told that many of 
the reverends do not admit that he ever belonged to 
their number. We-bclieve he was not gratuated from 
a college or theological seminary, but he felt himself 
called to preach in one of the dipped sects, was a 
Millerite and revivalist, and believed in eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked. By circumstantial evidence, 
he was convicted in the Court of Common Pleas of 
Grafton County, N. H., for the murder of his wife. 
By the kindress of a friend who was in Haverhill 
on Wednesday, we are enabled to give all the facts 
and circumstances in relation to his execution which 
are of any importance to ourreaders. We most feel- 
ingly and earnestly commend these stubborn facts to 
the consideration of the advocates of hanging, and 
especially to clergymen. 

The law of New Hampshire is similar to our own 
in regard to the privacy of execution. It is to be 
confined to the jail yard and a privileged few. The 
great lesson of the gallows is to be kept, probably on 
the same principle that the Roman Catholics have 
kept the Bible, from the vulgar. The very men who, 
if any, need the lesson, must take it only at dull sec- 
ond hand. But as the jail yard is a very small en- 
closure, the admirers of the hangorama well knew 
that it could not be hid from them. So they flocked 
into Haverhill by thousands, from the distance of 
thirty or forty miles, early in the morning, men and 
women. And the first thing they did was to qualify 
themselves for the great moral instruction, by pota- 
tions of New England rum. The rum tavern had to 
double its force to deal. out the distilled damnation 
fast enough to satisfy the thirst of some 3000 pupils 
of the gallows. The women at first exhibited some 
timidity in taking their place near the fatal jail yard, 
but one more bold than the rest leading the way, they 
rushed on, and securing a good position, kept it from 
8 in the morning to 2, P. M., in anticipation of the 
spectacle. Nosympathy with the sufferer found them 
there. What daughters, what wives, what mothers, 
think you, are they? 

Our friend passed freely through the crowd, and 
by being a perfect stranger, was able to gather the 
exact sense and spirit of it. The men crowded, curs- 
ed and joked. ‘The boys climbed trees, laughed and 
shouted. ‘The maudlin drunkards staggered, and 
held themselves up by posts and fences. By the 


* way, the officers, to gratify the crowd, so far evaded 


the law as to build the platform at a great height, so 
as to be in the plain view of all. The gallows was a 
single joist projecting from a window above. When 
the victim dropped through the platform, he was, in 
obedience to the law, to drop out of the sight of the 
crowd, so that the lesson should be clipped to this 
extent of its fair proportions. But the hopeful young- 
sters on the trees, and the people on the neighboring 
buildings, defeated this modesty of the law, and had 
a fair view of the whole. 

By very careful and discreet inquiry, it was ascer- 
tained that the motley crowd, drunk and sober, men 
and women, were almost unanimously strong in the 
faith of capital punishments, and what is more, were 
prepared to defend their faith from the Scriptures. 

‘Do you think this is right?’ asked our friend. 

‘Right! to be sure I do,’ replied a ferocious rum- 
my. * Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed, by G—d.’ 

* But do you find that in the New Testament?’ ad- 
ded our friend. 

‘Why, d n it, if we give up one part of the 
Bible, we may as well give up the whole,’ rejoined 
the zealous theologian. 

Indeed, the whole crowd seemed perfectly prepared 
in the Scripture proofs, and by quoting all the strong 
texts, they contrived to strengthen themselves for the 
five or six mortal hours in which it was their destiny 
to stand reeking in foul air and blasphemy, for the 
gratification of that feeling on which theology relies 
for the safety of man’s government and God's. 

The platform was occupied by a number of clergy- 
men and sheriffs of the neighboring counties, who 
came to see their brother Ketch safe throug} his ugly 
job. Inthe midst of them, Eider Dudley came for- 
ward, attended by Sheriff Powers, and the chaplain 
of the prison. He asked and obtained leave to speak, 
and in a few words, uttered in a firm, loud tone, he 
SOLEMNLY ASSERTED HIS ENTIRE INNOCENCE OF THE 
CRIME FOR WHICH ME WAS TO SUFFER, and expressed 
his hope of heaven, to which he was confident he 
could go from the gallows as well as any other place. 
Sealing his assertions with an address to his Maker, 
the sheriff did Ais Christian duty (!) and the life was 
choked out of the clay! 

With smiles of satisfaction and curses of delight, 
the edified crowd retired to renew their potations at 
the grog tavern, and the pressure for more of the mur- 
der-seed was perfectly impenetrable. The fun oe 
fast and furious, and all the lower propensities held 


their carnival. The darling was pd of Jonathan 
to jocky and trade exhibited itse in full force, from 








An important public meeting will be held this day, 
Fray, June 1, in the Melodeon, (forenoon and af- 
ternoon,) commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., to take 
into consideration the late execution of Washington 
Goode, and to effect the abolition of capital punish- 


ment in this Commonwealth in all cases. Able]. 


speakers will be present. 
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Murder.—A most brutal murder was Serpetrated in 





a cart, ar ap og 

wer, named John Kennedy, but fortunately 
injuries were so Kennedy swore soreness 

and igen gly his opportunity to waylay 

Parker, which he did while he was driving his cart in 

—? street, the day in question. He sprang at 


his places, 
ing immediate death. — made his escape, but 
the officers are after him.—N. Y, Tribune. 


[A melancholy accident occurred on board the 


but a sec- 
ond before, the individual who applied the match 
acted by his order, and is therefore guiltless of any 
haste or carelessness. The unfortunate catastrophe 
can only be attributed to Mr, M.’s forgetfulness of his 
proximity to the cannon. 


Death of Dupont de 0 Eure.—This venerable man, 
the patriarch of Republicanism in France, who from 
1789 to 1849 has consistently upheld the cause through 
evil report and good report, who was one of the few 
who had the wisdom and courage to resist the eleva- 
tion of Louis Philippe to the throne in 1830, and who 
was chosen by acolousietin President of the Provis- 
ional Government in 1848, died lately in Paris, of 
cholera, in the 83d year of his age. Some say that it 
was an illness resembling cholera. 


Homeopathy.—It is stated in the Cincinnati Mercu- 
ry, that in 158 cases of cholera. treated h pathi 
cally in that city, between 20th April and 15th May, 
by . Plute and Ehrmann, not a single death oceur- 
red. Dr. Peck, of the same school, reports 88 cases, 
and no deaths. 


Successful Petition for Freedom.—On Monday of last 
week, the Circuit Court at Washington commenced 
the trial of the case of Wynnie and Turner Cryer vs. 
Elizabeth Cocke—a suit for freedom. The petition- 
ers gave in evidence, that their mistress has lived in 
Virginia for a period of fifteen years, during which 
period they have lived in this city, and hired them- 
selves, received their wages, and a general absence of 
any acts of ownership on the part of the mistress. 
On Wednesday, the jury found for the petitioners. 





te The cholera has appeared among the Mormons 
at Council Bluff, and is commiting fearful ravages. 
The California emigrants are also suffering greatly 
from the cholera. 


Great Mortality.—A friend who arrived last evening 
from Thibodaux, informs us that on the plantation of 
Mr. Bibb, near Thibodaux, there were 36 deaths 
among the negroes within the four days previous to 
Saturday last, of a disease resembling cholera. As 
the great mortality is confined to that plantation, it is 
fair to presume that must be some purely local cause. 
The white population are almost entirely exempt 
from the disease. The health of Thibodaux is repre- 
sented as being very good.—N. O. Crescent, May 15. 


Jeffersonville (Ia.) May 24th.—A party of Califor- 
nians, or rather emigrants for California, recently ar- 
rived here, on their way out. They were 28 in num- 
ber when they first set out, and aad lost 20 by chol- 
era. 


i The New Orleans Bee, of the 18th, says that 
* $50,000, at least, have already been spent by the 
city ; it will take, at the most moderate calculation, 
$50,000 more to stop the crevasse ; and if the wharves 
do not cost, during the summer, $150,000, in addi- 
tlon, we shall be most agreeably deceived.’ 


Great Failure.—The Burlington Woolen Mills Com- 
pany, at Burlington, Vermont, has failed for $250,- 
000. 


Later from Hayti.—By the Prussian brig Pomona, 
from Gonaives, 11th inst., we learn that the Haytien 
President had returned to Port au Prince, with a 
small part of his army. According to his proclama- 
ton, he had lost 5000 men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. Markets were very dull. 


Fare Reduced.—On and after June 1st, the fare on 
the Boston and Worcester Railroad will be reduced 
to one dollar to Worcester, and to two dollars and fifty 
cents to Springfield. 


Sudden Death.—The Worcester Aigis states that 
John Dixon, Esq., member of the Legislature from 
Webster, died suddenly in that town on the 11th 
inst. He ewoke, and spoke of having a good night’s 
rest, and almost instantly expired. 


Singular Fatality.—An entire family, consisting of 
eight persons, living within two miles of Yazoo City, 
were recently swept away by the cholera between Sat- 
urday morning and the next Tuesday night.— Cincin- 
nati Globe. 


[= Miss Eliza Cook, the English poetess, has un- 
dertaken to establish a weckly journal in London. 


t# The Austin (Texas) Democrat, of the 29th 
ult., states that as many as thirty-five persons have 
died of the cholera in a single day, in a greatly dimin- 
ished population—at least two oben persons hay- 
ing fled from the city. Many of the most respecta- 
ble citizens are reported to be dead, but no names are 
given. 


= Brackett, the sculptor, is exhibiting in Boston 
a composition entitled ‘ The Drowned Mother and her 
Babe.’ It is cast in plaster, but is to be put into mar- 
ble as soon as the necessary means can be obtained. 
It represents a mother and her child clasped together 
and thrown upon the beach from a recent wreck. 


t# Among the victims of the cholera are Judges 
Woodbury and Hotchkiss, of Texas, who died in Kio 
Grande city. 


Mortality at Sea.—The brig Jessie, which arrived at 
Quebee, from Limerick, on the 16th inst., had fifty- 
four deaths on board during the passage. 


{= The New Haven Palladium says that, as Miss 
Agnes Wylie, of Thompsonville, was gathering flow- 
ers on the banks of the Connecticut river, last Fri- 
day, her foot slipped, and she was precipitated from a 
height of fifteen feet into the stream, striking her 
head on a projecting rock, which doubtless caused 
her death before she reached the water. 


{The southern correspondent of the New Or- 
leans Picayune writes from Panama: 

‘ Not less than 800 or 100 are now on the Isthmus 
awaiting transportation, two-thirds of whom are 
Southern and Western men, some of them with slaves.’ 


Yorthampton.—A census of this town has just been 
taken. Total population, 5,134—males, 2,331, fe- 
males, 2,693. In 1840, the population of the town 
was 3,750. 


{@ Fifty-nine Presbyteries of the New School 
Presbyterian Church, have voted in favor of annual 
meetings of their General Assembly, and twenty-tive 
against. So the meetings of that body will hereafter 
be annual, as they formerly were, instead of triennial, 
as they have recently been. 


t The city of Cincinnati now contains a popula- 
tion of over 100,000 inhabitants. 


(# General Paredes, at the head of about 1,000 
Indians, has commenced a war of extermination 
against the whites similar to that of Yucatan. San 
Luis is his head-quarters, and the seat of his opera- 
tions, where he has already put to death nineteen 
whites, consisting of French, Dutch, and Ameri- 
cans. 


Runaway Match and Death.—A colored man, ac- 
companied by a white woman, who had eloped to- 
gether Som the northern part of the State, arrived at 
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te Dr. Guanviy, Dentist, will be in the city un- 
til one week after the New England A. S. Conven- 
tion. Inquire at J. M. Spear’s. 





MEETINGS IN ABINGTON. 
BE oS aes a g will be held in the Town 
on ay, June 3, commencing at half-past 10 
o'clock, A. M., and will continue through the day. 
C. C, Burleigh will be present and address the audi- 
ence. 





CHARLES C. BURLEIGH, 
Of Connecticut, will lecture at 


Hingham, Friday evening, June 1. 
So. Weymouth, Saturday « «2. 
Abington, Sunday “ we oe 





LECTURE IN WALPOLE, 

t# Lewis Haypen will lecture in Bird’s Hall, 
Walpole, on Sunday next, at half past 4 o’clock,#P. 
M., on Slavery. He is one who has tasted of the bit- 
ter cup of slavery, being himself a fugitive ‘chattel.’ 





NOTICE. 
t# Frevericx Doverass will lecture in the Sem- 
Seary Sa, Warren, Tuesday evening, June 5, at 8 
o'clock. 





SMITH SCHOOL EXCURSION. 


On Saturday afternoon, June 2, the children of this 
school are coming to my grove, in Brookline, for a 
little pleasure. They will leave the depot of the Bos- 
ton and Worcester Railroad at a quarter after 2 o'clock. 
City friends who may feel desirous to be present will 
meet with a hearty welcome. 

WILLIAM IL. BOWDITCH. 


bam es — 


—— 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


M. M. TAYLOR 


\ J OULD respectfully inform the citizens of Rox- 

bury, Boston and vicinity, that he has re- 
cently opened an Office, for the purpose of carrying on 
the above business, in all its various branches, on 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, two or three 
doors above the Norfolk House. 

Ee No money received unless a situation is procured. 

Servants of every kind supplied with good placcs 
in respectable families, and families supplied with 
servants, both in the city and country, at short notice, 
and on reasonable terms. 

Roxbury, May 18, 1849, 


Autobiography of Henry C. Wright. 


] UMAN LIFE: Illustrated in my individual Ex- 
perience asa Child, a Youth, anda Man. By 
Henry Clarke Wright. ‘There is properly no histo- 
ry; only biography. —R. W. Emerson. Price $1 00. 
Just published, and for sale by 
BELA MARSH, 
25 Cornhill. 











March 30 





H. PORTER, 


uaa and Patentee of the celebrated Burning 
Fluid and Lamps. Also dealer in Hanging, Side, 
Camphene and Solar Lamps; Wicks, Glasses, Cam- 
phene, &e. 

Mr. P. has made a large addition to his former 
stock of Lamps, consisting of a great variety of new 
and beautiful patterns, which he will sell at very low 
prices. Please call and examine. 

No. 2 Court Square, Boston. 

March 30, 


Copartnership Formed. 


HE undersigned have formed a partnership in the 

business of Block Tin Workers and dealers in 
Glass, under the firm of SMITH, OBER & CO., 
their place of business being that of the late firm of 
SMITH & CO., Nos. 2 and 3, Haverhill street, where 
they will manufacture and keep constantly for sale, 
a general assortment of 


BRITANNIA AND GLASS WARE, 
at the lowest prices. Dealers are invited to call and 


examine. 
THOMAS SMITH, 
REUBEN H. OBER, 
D. B. MOREY. 


The Great Remedy of the Age. 
DRS. CLARK & PORTER’S 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA, 


- PREPARATION of extraordinary power, for 
the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humors of 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditioned 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, Ery~ 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, Cold 
Feet, sluggish Circulation, &c. A sure and certain cure 
for Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, which it will 
never fail to remove, if taken according to directions, 
and faithfully persevered in. 

The proprietors, after testing the virtues of this great 
medicine for upwards of three years in an extensive 
practice, and with unbounded success, now offer it 
to the public. In diseases of the skin arising from 
impure circulation, it is a sovereign remedy. It will 
assuredly eradicate any kind of humor from the sys- 
tem, if the directions are strictly adhered to. We 
challenge the world to produce its equal. Any one 
doubting its efficacy can satisfy themselves that it 
is a powerful instrumentality in the cure of disease, 
by consulting Dr. Clark's patients, in and about the 
city, who have taken it, and can testify to its healing 
powers. A great many have given it a trial, and we 
know not yet of a single person who has not derived 
either temporary or permanent benefit from its use. 

The following was handed us, and we insert it for 
the consideration of others who may be similarly 
afflicted. The gentleman may be seen at his residence, 
7 1-2 Elliot st. 








Boston, April 27, 1849. 
Drs. Crarx & Porter : 

GentLemen—A little more than a year ago, I was 
taken with spitting blood, pain in my side and shoul- 
der, and strong symptoms of consumption. I sought 
the advice of two eminent physicians of this city, who 
sounded my lungs, and pronounced them badly af- 
fected, or very weak. They advised me to go into 
the country, as a change of air might be beneficial to 
me. I did so, but with little hope of returning alive. 
While there, I was taken worse than ever, A physi- 
cian was called to see me. He examined my lungs, 
and said he could giva me no encouragement—said I 
might live till Fall, but probably no longer. My city 
physicians, previous to my leaving for the country, 
said I should never get well. But I was induced to 
try Dr. Clark, who gave me the Anti-Scrofulous Pan- 
acea, and after taking it a few months, my health was 
restored, and now I am able to attend to my business. 
I think your Panacea a medicine of t efficacy. I 
speak from experience. RA HOB . 


Further testimony in favor of the Anti-Scrofulous 
Panacea. 


Drs. Crarkx & Porter: 

GentLemen,—I have used your Anti-Scrofulous 
Panacea for swellings on my boy's neck, and to my 
surprise, they have entirely disap I consider 
the medicine infallible for scrofula and other humors, 
and think it should be circulated all over the world. 

NELSON RICE. 


Boston, May, 1849. 


Dns. Crank & PorTEeR: 

GenttemEn,—I have been afflicted for a number of 
months with a scrofulous humor on my face and neck. 
I tried several kinds of medicine, but received no ben- 
efit. A friend recommended your Panacea, which I 
tried, and by using two bottles, I am nearly cured, 
I would ad every one afflicted with humors to 
take it, for I think it'a most excellent medicine. 


A. D. P. 
Boston, May 23, 1849. 
[9 Sold at No. 80 Carver street, Boston. Price $1 
per bottle. 
AGENTS. 


s E. Kenpart, Nos. 4 and 14, under the 
old State House, head of State street, Boston. 
Davm Meap, Jr., corner Union and Silsbee sts., 


Lynn. 
Syivanvs Dover, South Danvers. - 
H. A. Porrer, Danvers New Mills. 
May 4 


DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS 


AS removed to No. 10 Essex Srxeet, Boston, 
where he will continue to particular atten- 
tion to DISEASES OF THE 
April 6 








J. B. YERRINTON & SON, 





Lrnerator Orrice, 71 Cornarty. 
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SONG OF MAY. 
BY WILLIS G. CLARK. 
The spring’s scented buds all around me are swelling ; 

There are songs in the stream—there is health in 

the gale; 

A sense of delight in each bosom is dwelling, 

As float the pure daydreams o’er mountain and vale ; 
The desolate reign of old winter is broken— 

The verdure is fresh upon every tree ; 
Of Nature's revival the charm, and a token 

Of love, O thou Spirit of Beauty, to thee! 


The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that begirt his carcer ; 
He welcomes the gladness and glory, returning 
To rest on the promise and hope of the year ; 
He fills with delight all the balm-breathing flowers ; 
He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the wave, 
He wakes into music the green forest-bowers, 
And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivers 
lave. 


s 


The young bird is out on his delicate pinion— 
He timidly sails in the infinite sky ; 
A greeting to May and her fairy dominion 
He pours on the west-winds, that fragrantly sigh ; 
Around and above there are quiet and pleasure— 
The wocdlands are singing, the heaven is bright ; 
The fields are unfolding their emerald treasure, 
And man’s genial spirit is soaring in light. 


Alas! for my weary and care-haunted bosom ! 

The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more; 
The song in the wild-wood, the sheen in the blossom, 
The fresh-swelling fountain—their magic is o’er! 
When I list to the stream, when I look on the flow- 

ers, 
They tell of the past with so mournful a tone, 
That I call up the throngs of my long-vanish’d hours, 
And'sigh that their transports are over and gone. 


From the far-spreading earth and the limitless heaven, 
There have vanished an eloquent glory and gleam: 
To my sad mind no more is the influence given, 
Which coloreth life with the hues of a dream; 
The bloomed-purple landscape its loveliness keepeth, 
I dream that a light as of old gilds the wave ; 
But the eye of my spirit in weariness sleepeth, 
Or sees but my youth, and the visions its gave. 


Yet it is not that age on my years hath descended— 
"Tis not that its snow-wreaths encircle my brow; 
But the newness and sweetness of being are ended— 
I feel not their love-kindling witchery now ; 
The shadows of death o’er my path have been sweep- 
ing, 
There are those who have loved me debarr’d from 
the day, 
The green turf is bright where in peace they are 
sleeping, 
And on wings of remembrance my soul is away. 


It is shut to the glow of this present existence— 
It hears, from the Past, a funereal strain, 
And it eagerly turns to the high-seeming distance, 
Where the last blooms of earth will be garner’d 
again ; 
Where no mildew the soft damask-rose cheek shall 
nourish, 
Where grief bears no longer the poisonous sting ; 
Where pitiless death no dark sceptre can flourish, 
Or stain with his blight the luxuriant spring. 


It is thus that the hopes which to others are given, \ 
Fall cold on my heart in this rich month of May ; | 


I hear the clear anthems that ring thro’ the heaven, 
I drink the bland airs that enliven the day. 

And if gentle nature, her festival keeping, 
Delights not my bosom, ah! do not condemn ; 

O’ er the lost and the lovely my spirit is weeping, 
For my heart’s fondest raptures are buried with 


them. 
—_— —- —— 


MAY IS COME! 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
May is come, and May is flying! 
Spring is here, and spring is dying; 
Shout a welcome, frank and flowing ; 
Say farewell! for she is going. 


"Tis the hour when life is deepest ; 

’Tis the time when most thou weepest ; 
"Tis the day when flowers in numbers 
Strew the sainted in their slumbers. 


Buds are breaking ; love is waking ; 
Time our very breath is taking. 

We are jocund; we are drooping ; 
Summer comes, for Spring is stooping. 


Love her! bless her! as she goeth, 
Ere the grass the mower moweth ; 
Ere the cowslip hath departed, 

Kiss sweet May, all tearful-hearted. 


For she goes to all the perished— 

Goes to all the dearly cherished ; 

Sails the sea, and climbs the mountain, 
Seeking Spring’s eternal fountain, 


May is come, and May is flying! 
Spring is here, and Spring is dying; 
Shout a welcome, frank and flowing ; 
Say farewell! for she is going. 
SPRING. 
Wake the glad echoes of pleasure and mirth ! 
Spring in her beauty revisits the earth! 
On hill side and valley her footsteps are seen ; 
She spreads o’er earth's bosom a mantle of green, 
"Tis Spring—glorious Spring. 


List! what sweet music is filling the air! 
See the pure flowerets so fragrant and fair! 
Hear the glad voice of murmuring streams! 
See the bright sun with his radiant beams! 

"Tis Spring—beautiful Spring. 
O, how my heart leaps in gladness to greet 
Spring, with gay birds and fair blossoms replete ; 
With her soft, sighing winds and bright rivulets free, 
There's no season so pleasant—so lovely to me, 

As Spring—glorious Spring. 


HEARTS AND HOMES. 

Hearts and homes, sweet words of pleasure, 

Music breathing as they fall, 
Making each the other’s treasure, 

. Once divided, losing all ; 
Homes, ye may be high or lowly, 
Hearts alone can make you holy; 
Be the dwelling e’er so small, 
Having love, it boasteth all. 
Hearts and homes, sweet words of pleasure, 

Music breathing as ye fall, 
Making cach the other’s treasure, 

Once divided, losing all. 

Hearts and homes, hearts and homes. 





Hearts and homes, sweet words revealing, 
All most good and fair to see; 
Fitting shrines for purest feeling, 
Temples meet to bend the knee; 
Infant hands bright garlands wreathing, 
Happy voices incense breathing, 
Emblems fair of realms above, 
For ‘love is heaven, and heaven is love.’ : 
Hearts and homes, sweet words of pleasure, 
Music breathing as ye fall, 
Making each the other's treasure, 
Once divided, losing all. 
Hearts and homes, hearts and homes. 





Reformatory. 


For the Liberator. 
WOMAN IN THE PRESENT. 
BY MRS. C, W. H. DALI. 

‘ And when woman is so acknowledged, when she, 
in social life, has won her true position, as human 
being, as fellow-citizen, then first will she anew be- 
come a divine mother for the earth, and from her bo- 
som will spring a renewed and ennobled human 
race.” 

‘ Therefore it is so beautiful when a tone of love and 
joy goes through the house like a key-note.’ 
FreperikA Bremer. 

And if so beautiful the tone of love and joy, which 
penetrates one family circle, how much more beau- 
tiful such a tone thrilling through the whole human 
brotherhood ; harmonizing, in the strain which it sug- 
gests, the various aims and interests of widely sepa- 
rated men! And from whence shall it come, if not 
from the speedy fulfilment of the preceding prophe- 
cy,—from whence so fitly as from the lips of woman, 
when justified, freed, and happy, she first feels in 
herself the power to save? 

How vast a portion of the reverend wit, wisdom 
and scholarship of the last century has been vainly 
exhaused in trying to prove to woman, that in her 
hands lay the doom of the ages! And why vainly, 
if not because it is in vain for men to kneel with hol- 
low offerings of compliment at her shrine, while 
themselves withhold from her the substance of recog- 
nised human rights? Before she will bestir herself to 
the great work, she needs such evidence of her fit- 
ness, from the deeds of man, *as his many-times re- 
peated words have hitherto proved entirely insufficient 
to afford her. 

It is not long since we felt, that no modern reform 
had so little interest for us, as that in behalf of the 
civil rights of women. Partly, because conducted 
with little wisdom, it had made itself ridiculous, and 
so alienated our sympathies; partly, because so many 
of the wrongs of the race seemed to have more press- 
ing claims; and partly, because of our confidence in 
its final and speedy accomplishment. Meanwhile, 
Providence carried us into the midst of poverty and 
suffering, which seemed to be the direct result of that 
unequal action of public opinion which denies to the 
two sexes the same privileges of education, and re- 
fuses to the married woman the right to hold pro- 
perty. Forced to reflect upon the subject, long and 
deeply, our interest was quickened, and through many 
a dark and unaccountable experience of the past, a 
flood of light came pouring, which left us no longer 
in doubt as to the answer to many an anxious ques- 
tion. 

The recentness of our consideration of the subject 
may give a certain crudeness to our reflections, which 
we regret the more, because we are well aware that, 
to the suggestions which we have to offer, we shall 
not carry the sympathies of many, who have hitherto 
accompanied our every step with a hearty God-speed. 
But the time to offer a great truth is not when it 
will be most welcome, but when we see that it is most 
necessary; and what could convince us of the pres- 
ent great necessity of a candid, thoughtfu) and pro- 
found consideration of this great question, if not the 
universality of the interest in it? Discussions concern- 
ing it are no longer confined to ‘ fanatics, enthusi- 
asts, and pestilent fellows,’ to ‘Quakeresses and mad 
women who want room for their mischiefs,’ but they 
enter the family circle, they climb into the pulpit, 
they assail the hall of legislation itself. They are no 
longer companions to the dreams of associationists, to 
the compelled reveries of the deceived and the aban- 
doned; but they make one of the most prominent 
points of the prose and poetry of our day. They 
stare at us, with an almost brazen consciousness of 
their own impregnability, from the fascinating pages 
of the ever-struggling George Sand, and they steal 
forth, unexpectedly enough, from the quietest cor- 
ners of the womanly narrative of the gentle, loving, 
well-balanced Frederika Bremer. Let us consider, 
then, what changes really need to be made, and being 
made, what their effect will be. 

And first, not one of us can doubt, that inasmuch as 
woman owes whatever advance she has hitherto made, 
beyond the condition of a slave, to the influence of 
Christianity, and as this influence did more for her, 
in the first instance, than for man, so she owes a pe- 
culiar debt to her religion ; and it is through her that 





| its highest principles, its ever unfolding truths, will 


find the most effective advocacy. There are many 
persons who believe that women will exert this ad- 
vocacy to the greatest advantage, in the quiet circle 
of their homes, and that those who wish to move 
more widely will do so, in spite of circumstances, 
through the press. This may be true of the excep- 
tions, of those who, through uncommon soundness of 
judgment, or unusual strength of intellect, force the 
confidence of those who surround them, and seize 
upon the rights, which the average of public opinion 
still withholds, but it will never be true of the mass. 
There are thousands, who can never be induced to 
believe that they possess power, or incur responsibil- 
ity, until you give them some tangible proof of it. 
The more we reflect upon this, the more fully con- 
vinced do we find ourselves, that this is the reason 
why all past appeals to the moral sense of the sex 
have been so far in vain. The question which most 
deeply interests us, at this moment, is, simply, ‘ What 
can be done for woman, to enhance her moral power, 
and bring it to bear most forcibly upon existing evils, 
namely, licentiousness, drunkenness, war, slavery, 
and unrighteous legislation?’ We answer, in the 
words of our dear Swedish friend—*‘ Give her, in so- 
cial life, her true position as human being, as fellow- 
citizen ; then indeed may you look to see her the mo- 
ther of a renewed and ennobled human race.’ And 
the rights which, once granted, will secure her this 
‘true position,’ present themselves in three groups: 
The Educational, or those which are to fit her for the 
exercise of all others ;—the Social, or those at present 
withheld from her, more by the influence of public 
opinion, than by direct legislation ;—and_ the Civil, 
or those which bestow the rights of citizenship ; which 
enable her to hold and control property after her mar- 
riage, and change her from the passive subject of any 
form of government, into its responsible upholder. 

This three-fold division will not be found philo- 
sophical, nor is it based upon so wide a knowledge 
of actual legislation as we should be glad to have, 
but it is convenient, and will sufficiently exhibit the 
train of our own thought. 

And first, What are the Educational rights of wo- 
men? We maintain, that they are those of all human 
beings; namely, that they have an especial right to 
be taught all common branches of education, added 
to the thorough use of the needle, and any higher 
branches for which they may evince either taste or 
inclination; that colleges, schools of law, theology 
and medicine, should be opened for them ; and that 
scientific collections, anatomical preparations, public 
libraries, and scarce accumulations of records, MSS. 
and so forth, should afford them as easy access as 
those of the other sex. We maintain, that man has 
never trodden any path which woman has not shown 
her power to tread also, sometimes after, but often 
before him. We do not believe that the proportions 
of the faculties are the same in the two cases, but we 
believe that no faculty has ever been developed in 
any man, which has not been, or might not be, equal- 
ly developed in some woman, and we believe such 
development intended by God. When we consider 
that the public education of every woman terminates 
at an age which leaves man a mere school-boy, and 
that what she afterwards learns must depend mainly 
on her own resolution, we think the number of wo- 
men to be found, possessing fine ne in- 
considerable credit to the al rank of the sex. 


No charge of inferiority, on this score, is likely to be 
brought against her, by any experienced mind. Nei- 


ther will any one dispute the expediency of giving to 
her all the privileges which we claim. This expedi- 
ency relates, first, to the question of preparing her to 
teach youth of both sexes, and in every stage of pro- 
gress; and next, upon the still more pressing point of 
the maintenance of freedom, and the prevention of 
pauperism. The Reports of the Board of Education, 
for the last six years, have very conclusively shown 
that women are far better fitted for the office of in- 
struction than man, and whenever any great improve- 
ment has takeu place in the district school system, 
we do not hesitate to say, that it has been under the 
influence of efficient female teachers. Those sent out 
to the West, although not always so highly qualified 
as we could desire, have proved, we rejoice to say, 
the power of womanhood, and exercised an influ- 
énce over boys and young men of rough and lawless 
habits hard to credit. The fate of our republic rests 
on our faithfulness to the cause of Education. Of late 
years, pauperism has greatly increased in all our large 
cities, and such an increase is fatal to free institu- 
tions. In the year 1843, we came into personal con- 
tact with four hundred cases of pauperism in the city 
of Boston. Of these, we not hesitate to say, that one 
half might have been entirely prevented, and two 
thirds of the remainder greatly mitigated, by a better 
education of the women forming heads of families. 
At least forty of these families might have been placed 
beyond the need of aid, had the men, who should 
have supported them, been early taught the use of 
the needle. It was by no slip of the pen that we 

ated this g the branches of education, to 
which both sexes have aclaim. For years, we have 
regretted the little attention paid to it, in the public 
schools of the city ; and if we had health and power, 
we would press the matter day by day, and hour by 
hour, until we had created an interest in it. One of 
our Ministers at Large has recently informed us, that 
many of the families assisted by him are partly sup- 
ported by: the needlework of infirm or partially crip- 
pled men. In cases where the wife is forced to out- 
door labor, this acquisition becomes absolutely nec- 
essary to the comfort of the busband. There are 
hours in all schools and families, when the children of 
both sexes will find the use of the needle a wholesome 
and pleasant exercise. 

The Social Rights of women vary day by day, in 
connection with an advancing public opinion. They 
must vary also with her educational advantages and 
her civil position. From the latter it is impossible 
fully to separate them ; and yet it will be seen that 
the law may withhold many privileges, which the 
average opinion of the better educated classes nec- 
essarily grants, while opinion withholds many more, 
which the law does not deny. When righteous 
opinion pervades the masses also, her rights as a cit- 
izen and human being will be no longer questioned. 
But if her social position be in advance of that which 
the laws respecting her would lead us to think, it is 
by no means such as is to be desired. All human 
beings need, first, a development of their humanity ; 
and if the men of our country were not as deeply 
immersed in stocks and markets as are women in their 
households and pantries, they must have felt, ere this, 
like the ancient Greeks, the need of more cultivated 
and self-relying companions, and a class like the an- 
cient Hetere must have arisen among them. 

The names of Aspasia, Lais, and Phryné, offer no 
pleasant associations, perhaps, to the ordinary or 
prejudiced reader; but, naturally gifted, and possess- 
ed of fine acquisitions, the first men of their time ea- 
gerly sought their society, and the best scholars of 
ours assure us that there is room to question whether 
the bad repute they have enjoyed be not far more 
the result of a mode of life unsuited to their era, and 
an intellectual apprehension and independence beyond 
the sympathies of their sex, than of actual looseness 
of conduct. As itis, woman’s social rights are limit- 
ed on all sides. A learned woman is looked upon 
with suspicion, an independent one with disgust. 
Few modes of self support are open to the refined of 
the sex ; and no matter how earnestly a family may 
call upon her for their daily bread, to move in the 
slightest aside from the prescribed line of action, de- 
prives a mother of the power to procure it. No hon- 
orable profession but that of nursing or teaching is 
open to her. So far is masculine ability prefered to 
feminine, that, as a waiter at table or a servant in a 
hotel, she has not only the second chance, but the 
smallest recompense. She does not stand upon her 
proper level even Aere ; and unmanly as it is to cook, 
it is seldom that the conduct of a fashionable enter- 
tainment is entrusted to her nicer tact. In almost 
every act of life, her reputation needs the shelter of 
masculine guidance ; and in a church meeting, social 
club, or public gathering of any sort, the sound of 
her voice excites a start of surprise. A woman of 
intelligence is not looked upon asa natural result; 
she is considered a phenomenon by those who most 
admire her. In the very attention she excites, is 
found the best proof of the painful position of the sex. 
‘If I thought,’ said an eminent clergyman to us 
lately, ‘ that woman’s silence on subjects of great im- 
port were a matter of choice with her, I should not 
deplore it. But it is not so; she struggles to speak, 
and the thought that she is a woman chokes her.’ 
When her intellectual development becomes what it 
ought, this thought will no longer oppress her. No 
force of habit will be so strong as the truth of God 
poured into her soul. She will speak without remem- 
bering that she is a woman, because she is a human 
being. She will not pause for the inspiration of ap- 
plause, for the power of God in her will brook no 
waiting. At present, should she speak out in public, 
no matter how necessary, how wise, how suitable her 
word or action, there are few so far free from preju- 
dice as not to accompany their words of praise with 
some qualification relating to her sex. In the time 
of the great Dryden, sensual as it was, there was ‘ no 
sex in souls,’ and until this truth is broadly accepted, 
every work of reform must stand still. 

It is but a short time since woman left the social 
board at the hour when the wine-cup passed, under 
the false courtesy that considered her holier than 
man, and declared him unharmed by excesses or inde- 
cencies that she must blush to witness. But the ad- 
vocates of the temperance reform early discovered 
that her presence was needed to ensure their success, 
and they gave the example, widely followed, of pub- 
lic dinners attended by both sexes. The consequence 
is, that no refined man likes the imputation of having 
remained at table after the ladies have left; and in 
many circles, the practice is discontinued altogether. 
We risk nothing in adding, tfiat that pastime must be 
unbecoming, and that occupation far from manly, in 
which the presence of woman is found an uncomfort- 
able restraint. 

The last division of our subject, the civil rights of 
woman, in fact embraces the whole question ; for 
whenever man is prepared to grant to her the rights 
that he accords to himself, as a human being, they 
will, of course, embrace all educational and social 
privileges. Itis not likely, however, that reform in 
these last respects will wait until public feeling 
reaches the crisis necessary to the highest result. 
More and more freely, year by year, will men accord 
these rights, and the rapid development of the femi- 
nine element in society will open the eyes of the whole 
race to the necessity of the final step. 

The great question of this, and perhaps the com- 
ing century, is that of Marriage, and the condition of 
woman in relation to it. Woman has passed out of 
man. Her influence is unfelt in the laws which he 
enacts, the institutions he upholds, the religious and 
fore the Infinite intention be fulfilled, she must return 
to him, and unite the moral force to his quick intel- 
unscrupulous activity. She went forth from his 
heart—she must return through his brain. Only as 








a trusted and equal portion of humanity can she be- 





come with him truly one. If the influence of marri- 
age be felt at all, it should surely be felt to elevate and 


to poverty for his improvidence. It refuses to protect 
her in the enjoyment of what her own hands have 
earned, and if he choose, he may pour her weekly 
gains into the till of the dram shop.* . 

A woman deserting her husband on account of his 
ill treatment, if she leaves him against his will, for- 
feits for ever the privileges of maternity, the comfort 
of a home; while at the end of five years, the law 
permits him to form new ties.t It encourages him in 
acts of open pillage of her gains, which, were they 
committed against one of his own sex, would send 
him to the State’s prison. So great have been the 
sufferings of the poor in this regard, and indeed, so 
often has the bankrupt himself felt the inconvenience 
of having impoverished his wife, that public attention 
has been in many places drawn to the subject, and 
even the benighted State of North Carolina has at last 
repealed such of her laws as related to the power of 
married women to hold property. Several other 
States had set her the example, which Massachusetts 
has not yet followed. 

We do not like to approach that side of the matter 
which pertains to the political sphere of woman. We 
know how the subject disgusts most men. We know 
how fond the sterner sex are of violets, and how they 
tsar lest the brush once cut away from about their fa- 
vorites, they should turn to flaunting peonies or gaudy 
tulips. Two objections usually meet those who discuss 
this subject, at the outset. The utter incompatibility 
of maternal and household cares with the excitement 
of political action. The other is the necessary ab- 
sence of that practical knowledge and wide inter- 
course with men on the part of women, needful to 
the right use of political power. But the question of 
right is apart from the question of practicability. We 
confess that, as we look at them, these difficulties 
seem to us real and oppressive ; but let man take one 
step toward the right, and God always shows him 
thereupon a second toward the practical. We never 
felt any inclination for this sphere of life. The 
thought of it is almost hateful to a woman’s love of 
truth. But ought it to be so? Ought one of the no- 
blest privileges of man to be unworthy of his sister or 
his wife ? 

When woman is invested with civil power, one side 
of human wrongs, hitherto unheeded, will find a 
voice. Moreover, the fact of her presence, in the hall 
of legislation, would have a tendency to check vul- 
garity, intemperance, and personal abuse, Would 
one man dare to strike another in her presence? 
Would ambitious politicians make war on unoffend- 
ing nations, for the sake of personal aggrandizement, 
if her voice opposed them? We believe not, and we 
no more believe that political life would degrade wo- 
man, that that her presence after the dessert has be- 
sotted her. Let her elevate political life as she has 
spiritualized the pleasures of the table. We will not 
speak further of the right as the impracticable. We 
know that to give woman her true position will 
overturn many of our most cherished institutions, 
unsettle many of our accustomed premises. But the 
confusion will not be so great as many fear, and out 
of it will arise a more beautiful order, 

Objections to this reform, on the ground of woman's 
want of education and fitness, are precisely such as 
are made to the abolition of slavery. No slave can 
be fitted for freedom before he is made free. He 
needs the consciousness of manhood, not otherwise 
received. We know very well that were civil privi- 
leges at once conferred on women, the ignorant, the 
shallow, the conceited and corrupt, would be the first 
to rush into the arena, and exercise their new power. 
The conscientious, the true-hearted and the wise, 
would stand appalled for the moment before the vast 
responsibility. Another question decides this. Have 
not women actually exercised, in all countries and in 
all ages, a vast political influence ?}| We will not re- 
fer you to France, where women are educated to 
comprehend external life, when at the close of the 
eighteenth century, Madame Roland, the daughter of 
the people, swayed tho deliberations of its rulers, and 
expiated the crime upon the scaffold; nor to Eng- 
land, where one intriguing woman has often controll- 
ed the nation through many intriguing men; nor to 
Italy, where women have been seated in Professors’ 
chairs, and taught politics and philosophy in a breath ; 
nor to Alexandria, where Hypatia taught and was 
torn in pieces by the rabble; nor to Russia, where 
Catharine reigned alike a despot and a brute; but go 
rather to the head-quarters of our own federal gov- 
ernment, and you will find a degree of political pow- 
er exercised by corrupt women, that we should blush 
to name. Would these women be any less fitted for 
such an exercise were it openly accorded them? Cer- 
tainly not; but the wisdom and goodness really dwel- 
ling in the sex would be brought to balance their in- 
trigues. That women are neither slaves nor minors, 
the law shows when it taxes the property of the sin- 
gle. So inconsistent must laws ever be, when not 
based on immutable right. 

The great work of the coming time, then, is to or- 
ganize the rights of woman, as a step towards the 
more perfect organization of the rights of man. KRe- 
garding the duration of the struggle, it were useless 
to prophecy ; for reforms are achieved nowadays in a 
space of time that would have astonished our fathers. 
In such organization, when achieved, we see the full 
fruition of every reform, Looking upon woman as 
the grand agent of redemption, we fully believe that 
her first care, when power shall be entrusted to her, 
will be ‘ the greatest sufferer ;’ for 

‘A great soul is hers, that dares to go in 
To the prison, the slave-hut, the alleys of sin, 


And to bring into each, or to find there some line 
Of the never completely out-trampled Divine.’ 


East Nerpuam, Mass., April 21, 1849. 





* It is true, that in Massachusetts, since 1846, a 
laboring woman may, in the main, control her own 
wages; and if they are subject to her husband's 
debts, she may also oblige him to pay those contract- 
ed for her support. If there is a seeming equality 
in such legislation, its results are oftentimes mournful 
enough. 

t It is true that if a woman be deserted her 
husband, after the same fashion, the law “tow, her 
to remarry, and prohibits him. Perhaps such laws 
suns be 7 to the 4 of insufficient rather 

nm uneg egislation, but its tical ion i 
—— mn, prac operation is 

t}n making some clumsy provisions for a married 
woman's right to hold pro » in 1845, Massachu- 
setts partially led the way for North Carolina. We 
count as nothing the act of 1842, which gave to such 
the privilege of making a will, because while it re- 
quires the husband's consent to the step, it is utterly 


abortive. 


| It has been already finely said, that it ‘is alwa 
best to add open responsibility where there is already 
unobserved power.’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


; but as ! 
not boil. Pour it off gently, and 
will have as pure and strong an extract of the 
i as you can desire. Use white sugar, 
cream if attainable ; if not, boiled milk.— Benson Hill's 
‘e have tried the above mode of making coffee, 
eet a hs Ee ae webesloe v0 the eiuat mode, as it 
gives to the beverage a highly nutritious quality and 
refined flavor; in addition to which, and more than 
all, we have known persons who could not drink cof- 
fee in the usual manner, without causing a 
trembling at the stomach, and an injurious effect on 
the nerves, to be able to regale themselves with a 
cup or two of this page aromatic extract, without 
experiencing the least ill effect in these respects, 
made in this manner, even if‘ too weak to run 
down hill,’ is better than that usually drank, though 
strong enough to run up hill, to say nothing of its su- 
perior healthfulness.]—Pr. Lib. 


An Infallible Cure for Cholera.—Take three table- 
spoons of castor oil, three table-spoons full of the 
best French brandy, and forty drops of laudanum 
mixed well together, and let the patient drink it off. 
The body must then be rubbed over with a hot flan- 
nel cloth. Should the condition of the patient not 
improve within one hour, and the nails of the 
begin to of 


; 


black, administer one table-spoon 

il, one of French brandy, and ten drops of 
laudanum. This generally throws the sufferer into a 
profound sleep, from which he will awaken perfectly 
well. This treatment has been found most effectual 
in India, where cholera first appeared, and thousands 
of persons were cured by this simple remedy.—Liv- 
erpool paper. 


Unparalleled Increase in 

the Lowell Courier, the population of Manchester, N. 
H., was 887; in 1840, 3,235. By a recent census, it 
appears that the present population is 14,542; an in- 
crease almost without parallel. The number of males 
is 6928; females, 8614; excess of females, 2,686; 
gain two last years, 2256. It is estimated that by the 
lst of July, the population will be full 15,000, as the 
new factory will add several hundred to the present 
number. 


An Killed by a Thief.—In Cincinnati, on the 
5th inst., John Brashear, one of the day police, was 
shot dead by a notorious thief and burglar named 
Jesse Jones. Brashear was about to arrest Jones, 
who had been charged with stealing a large amount 
of jewelry, when the latter fired. ‘The murderer had 
not been arrested at last accounts. 


te" A hog was recently butchered in Broome 
County which weighed 2000 lbs. The skin was pre- 
served, and is to be sent to New York for exhibition. 


Another Hair Theory.—Dr. Holland has started a 
new theory with regard to the functions of the hair. 
He says it is a safety valve to the nervous system, 
forming a connection between the nervous organs and 
the great principle pervading the universe. He says 
the profuseness of hair is always proportionate to the 
prevailing vital energy. 


tion.—In 1830, says 


American Enterprise.—At the time the American 
army left Mexico, in July last, not a single citizen's 
house existed in Brownsville, (the site of Fort Brown,) 
opposite Matamoras, where now stands a town of 2000 
inhabitants. 


Money not Contagious.—An Aberdeen paper states 
that whilst the prayer-book, together with all the 
clothes of a deceased cholera patient, was carefully 
burnt, six £1 notes, found on his person, were reli- 
giously preserved. 


Methodist Book Concern.—From a recent exhibit of 
this vast establishment, in New York, its assets appear 
to be $643,217 60, while its liabilities amount to only 
$8,403 94. The profits of the concern are annually 
divided among the several Conferences. 


tF C. Adams, of Stephentown, Rensselaer Co., 
hung himself a few days since, because he had been 
caught stealing turkeys. He was 22, had been mar- 
ried three years, but never lived with his wife. 


Costly Boiler.—The steam boiler which is being 
made in Philadelphia, for the United States steam 
frigate now in process of construction at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, is composed of 75,000 pounds of pure 
copper, and will cost $30,000. 


Heavy Damages.—Calvin Fish, of Sandwich, has 
recovered $7,000 damages against the town of Fall 
River, for injuries received by him in consequence of 
—" or want of repair in one of the streets of that 
place. 


Shocking Casualty—A Mr. Butt, of this State, 
while returning from New Orleans, on Friday last, 
on the steamer Richland, laid down to sleep during 
the night upon some bales of cotton placed near the 
fly-wheel, and by some means his head caught in the 
fly-wheel, and was torn from his body !— Terre Haute 
Cia.) Express. 


India.—Mr. Bright said, at the great Free Trade 
Banquet in Yorkshire, that England had, during the 
last fifteen years, taken from India more than 500 
millions sterling of taxes; and not returned more 
than 1 1-2 millions of that enormous sum in any of 
those improvements which are necessary to the 
prosperity of India—such as roads, or railroads, or 
canals, or tanks, or bridges, or any of those other 
a without which the prosperity of India cannot 
advance. 


Great Freight Train.—Y esterday, the largest freight 
train came over the Stony Brook Railroad which has 
ever been known to come from New York. It num- 
bered fifty-three cars, and the freight weighed one 
hundred and sixty-two tons. Among the articles of 
freight were eight hundred and eighty-one barrels of 
flour from New York, for Blanchard & Co., of this 
city. The flour came on the Western road from Al- 
bany to Worcester.—Lowell Courier. 


E# The late Benjamin R. Nichols, Esq., bequeath- 
cbs er apices General Hospital yo the 

ome applied to the support of free ; also 
$4000 to the Farm School. a 


" We regret to learn that the cholera is making 
terrible havoc among the population of Arrow Rock 
and the Bottoms on the Upper Missouri. Many 
slaves have died, and one farmer, Mr. Lee, had lost 
— on his plantation.—sS¢. Louis Republican, 12th 
inst. 


t= The Rev. D. Goheen, of Lebanon, Ill.; Black 
Harris, the well known mountain pioneer ; and Mr. 
Newhall, of Iowa, are among the latest victims to the 
cholera, at Independence. 


Singular.—On the evening that Dan Marble was 
attacked with cholera, he was announced to appear at 
one of the Louisville theatres in a piece entitled, ‘A 
cure for the cholera.’ 


Accident among the Alps.—On the 31st March, as 
several conveyances, in which were sixty-four persons, 
pore Ae ot ye —— ee soldiers returning from 

in the army of the Pope, were i ount 
St. Bernard, they were precipitated into a eep ra- 
ge Twenty-four men and thirty horses were kill- 





_ Moral Boots.—An advertisement in one of the morn- 
ing papers says: 

* Wanted—a female who has edge tting 
boots of a good moral darestes.’ mee me 


We suppose boots of good character 
such as have whole sl parr x ti 


Not Unlikely.—The Washington Globe remarks 
that ‘many an old hat has gone ning part 
and came out as good as new,’ meee m 


Ev” ‘Sally, what time does your folks dine?’ ‘Soon 
as you go away ; that’s Missus’ orders.’ 


Kind Hearted.—‘ My dear, the fowls have nearl 
destroyed the id p hey vi J 
while I was absent?’ Pane Be re 

‘Yes, love; but I could not bear the tho of 
matching 7? ey Seemed to take s0 plea- 


Miseries of Authors.—‘*N, , then Thomas. 
y tin table there?’ 
over, sir; I aint 








11 1-2 Tremont Row, 
Corner Pemberton g 
(Up only. two flights of stairs.) St. 
IKENESSES executed in ANY Weather 
J neatly put up in Cases, Lockets, Fient and 
Prices reasonable, and within the reach of q)j 8, ke, 
according to the style of the cases, &¢, ” Varying 
Possessing an excellent light, and eyory faeilir 
pr ps te neko w we She. invites his friends nt 
who may aguerreoty > 
or friends, to call and examine v4 (dg themselye 
BF m given, or the pictures not to be 
N. B. Instruction given in the art, and , 
: ? PParat 
&c., furnished. May i 
eae a ade 
WHITAKER’sS 
PORTABLE MINIATURE, 


SOLAR LAMP, 
FOR WHICH A PATENT IS Now PENDING, 
fF THE CHEAPEST AND MOSY pEpyp, 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN ! 7 


is Lamp is s0 constructed, that not 
ligh 


t can come in contact with the eye 





& Particle of 
’ when Used 


for 

Reading, Writing, Sewing, or for any 
purposes. 

Also, with a new method of introducin 


only to the flame, by which we obtain 
liant, and perfect a light, while 


Practical 


& heated ar 
48 Strong, bri). 
burnt with why, 


oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and y 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while a 


with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 
There is also a guard around the burners, by wy); 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is on 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ry 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—name), 
want of cleanliness. y 
It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, y 

cost of less than one cent per hour, of so a " 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to Gane 
smell, any more than when done by the most... 
fect fire. ™ 
Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT ¢ sry 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

1. PERKINS,» 

Sole Agent for the New England States 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton sto: 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


No. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremon “a 
ta A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALER. 


ALSO FOR SALF, 


Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Modicy 
purposes ; with instructions for using them, [jj,. 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS; to polish 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish, },. 
tent secured. 

Jan. 12 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE: 


CHEEVER’S PATENT 


FIRE KINDLING, 
DEPOT—No. 2 Water st., Boston. 
No. 3 Sprvce st., New York. 
No. 140 So. Szconp sr., Purtapetray, 
HE attention of the citizens of Boston and vicin\. 
ty, and country merchants gencrally, is invited jo 
this article, which from the universal encomiums of 
the public press and of consumers ; from its immens: 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Utica, 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introduye. 
ed; and for its intrinsic usefulness, convenience and 
economy, is confidently recommended to their notice, 
A piece one inch square will burn from 1) to 3 
minutes, will kindle charcoal, wood, or Liverpoul 
coal, and will save more than half the charcoal used 
in kindling anthracite. 
dines cents’ worth will test it fully. Orders solic. 
ited. 
Liberal discount to retailers. 
GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREENE, 
J5 4w No. 2 Water street. 


HOME FOR REFORMERS, 


HE subscriber having removed to that neat, con- 
venient, and central boarding-house, No. 2 |-! 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome som 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable charges. He 
wishes his house to be the central place in Bostos, 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, Free- 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may meet together, and enjoy 
a comfortable and happy home. 
te Central Court opens at 238 Washington st. 


JOHN M. SPEAR. 


The Massachusetts State Record. 
VOLUMES L, I., AND II. 


Published by JAS. FRENCH, 78 Washi 
; ton street. 


From the Eoston Atlas. 


‘As a year book of general information, the St 
Record could not well be surpassed by any publics- 
tion of the same size. A column would hardly su: 
fice us to give a list of all the important subjects 
which information, often of the most valuable kind, 
is given in this volume, nor shall we attempt 
Enough to say, that, as a work of statistical informt 
tion upon matters concerning the Stat and #5 
book of reference, it is almost invaluable, and no on 
who has occasion for such knowledge can well 
without it.’ 














From the Boston Post, , 
‘This annual has become a work of actual necessity, 
as a reference book—as much so as an almanac—a0 
is compiled with a care and completeness worthy 
the purposes for which it is intended. Every m= 
should own a copy.’ 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


of every variety, for sale by 
. P JAS. FRENCH, 
March 16 78 Washington street. 


The Sabbath Question. 


JROCEEDINGS of the Anti-Sabbath Convent 
I held at the Melodeon, Boston, March 234 
24th ; containing the speeches of Charles C, Burlet’ 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, John W. Browne, Theo 
Parker, Henry C. Wright, Lucretia Mott, Parke? 
Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr., and John M. Spear: w 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit of the Cle! 
and the religious press. Also embodying the i" 
of Luther, Malancthon, Tyndale, Calvin, Bar i 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately, as to “ 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whole making # 
very neat and compact pamphlet of 168 pages. Pret 
25 cents single; five copies for one dollar; 2 “ i 
dozen. Every friend of human progress should &- 
deavor to procure a copy of this pamphlet, and RSL 
culate it far and wide. For sale by BELA MARY 
25 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhill. 








‘WASH AND BE HEALED.’ 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
AND HERALD OF REFORMS. 
For 1849. 


M. D., EDITOR: 


(ye ebject of this Journal is to explain, in tert 
ner suited to the capacity of all, the new ® A 
ebrated system called Hypnroratuy, or the Wat “ 
Cune—a system which is, deservedly, fast —, 
popular favor, and which, in efficacy to cure an Fs 
vent disease, is unparalleled in the healing # 
system embraces a wide range of particulars, 
which may be stated in the general term, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. — " 
Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Food, ae 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends to the pres 
tion, or the destruction of the body or mind, ¥™ 
treated in this Journal. 
THE WATER-CURE, 
Now well established, is peculiarly favorable vl 
treatment of the maladies, both chronic and #7 
which the human body is subject. We hope *"” 
teach our readers the best modes of razvesTx® 
well as curtne disease. 


THIS JOURNAL 


JOEL SHEW, 


the 
, 10 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: ss 
SINGLE cory, ONE YEAR, * 00 
Five cories, ONE YEAR, in a 
To receive attention, letters and orders mus 
cases, be post-Patp, and directed to 


Cumron Hart, 131 Nassau street, ai, 
{#" Volume Eleven commenced Janvety»... 
subscribers will commence and close ¥? 
CurnarMe® 
these J° 
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